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THE COLLEGE’S PART IN THE GUIDANCE aa 
OF YOUTH’ 


By Professor LUTHER PFAHLER EISENHART 
DEAN OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 





Wuen one is asked to speak about the 
part which the college has in the guidance 
of youth he is confronted with the fact that 
there are many elements which go to make 
up college life. We have the social life of 
the college centering more or less about the 
extra-curricular activities and athletics, the 
religious life of the students and also the 
academic studies. While recognizing the 
other elements in eollege life to which I 
have referred, I shall confine my remarks 
in the main to a discussion of the academic 
programs, past and present, as bearing on 
the part which the college may have in the 
guidance of youth. 

Students going to college are more or less 
influenced by the popular view of what the 
college may do for them, and this has a 
decided effect on the efforts of the college. 
A great many people feel that the studies 
which a student pursues in college, in so 
far as they do not have a vocational slant, 
have no particular bearing on his subse- 
quent career, that the important question 
is whether he obtains a diploma and that 
the question of whether he has been edu- 
cated is of secondary importance, if of any 
importance at all. It is interesting to dis- 


1 An address made at the fourth annual Person- 
nel Conference held at the New Jersey State Nor- 
mal School, Newark, N. J., on March 18, 1936. 
The theme of the conference was ‘‘ Youth Leaves 
High School.’’ 


cover how few students on coming to college 
have thought of the part which the studies 
may have in their own development, and 
how few realize that the college is concerned 
with their education and the development 
of their abilities. In order to understand 
this point of view on the part of many stu- 
dents and the public in general, it is nec- 
essary to review briefly the history of the 
development of the curriculum in the Amer- 
ican college. 

Half a century or more ago the classics 
and mathematics constituted the backbone 
of the college curriculum. There was pro- 
vided a continuing study of these subjects, 
assumed to be conducted so as to require 
an increasing command of them. As more 
and more subjects of study were introduced 
into the curriculum, there developed the con- 
cept of a broad education involving many 
subjects, and regulations were established 
to insure that it be broad, and the continu- 
ing study of any one subject to the point 
of mastery went by the board. The require- 
ments in the classics and mathematics were 
reduced, and required courses in many sub- 
jects were added on the theory that it was 
the business of the college to see that its 
students were educated according to a pat- 
tern determined by the faculty, involving 
required courses in certain subjects. Since 
every student did not have the aptitudes to 
pursue these courses properly, the stand- 
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ards were set so that they could be satisfied 
merely by the use of memory and not with 
any demand upon understanding. Take, 
for example, a laboratory course in physics 
or chemistry required of all students. The 
argument was that in a scientific age every 
student should have some idea of the scien- 
tific method. Then laboratory manuals 
were developed which explained the experi- 
ments in such detail that there was no de- 
mand upon the student’s ingenuity to 
handle a particular experiment, and conse- 
quently he was not learning the scientific 
method; the effect of such a course was at 
most to make a mediocre technician out of 
him. 

The free elective system for upper-class- 
men failed, because students had not been 
prepared for it by proper methods of study 
in their under-class years, and because of 
the absence of any clearly developed ideas 
in their minds of what the college could 
make of them. Thereafter there appeared 
the ‘‘major,’’ involving a certain number of 
courses in the same field or closely related 
fields, but in the main these courses were 
conducted on a term basis, the examinations 
were largely factual and the student met 
the requirements of the major by acquiring 
a requisite number of credits. Many, if not 
most, of the courses were isolated units, 
required no continuing knowledge from 
other courses and the student, having 
learned the tricks of passing examinations, 
found each year easier and less interesting. 
Why should he really study? The diploma 
was all that any one asked about and most 
people thought that the subjects studied 
had no relation to after-life. The college 
assumed the responsibility for making the 
student meet the requirements and laid out 
a program to give him a finished education, 
assuming that his education in the arts and 
sciences would be over at graduation. 

The result of all this has been that edu- 
cation has come to be thought of as a mecha- 
nistic process evaluated in terms of credits. 
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It has resulted in the glorification of 
degree and the acceptance of the degree and 
credits as an education without investiga. 
tion of what lies back of the degree and the 
credits. This attitude has manifested itself 
in all fields of education. We find it even 
in the graduate schools, where credits are 
talked about as frequently as the education 
of the individual, and the degree frequently 
represents credits rather than an indication 
of the education of the holder at any par- 
ticular time. Likewise an important eri- 
terion used to determine the standing of a 
college is the number of doctor’s degrees 
and master’s degrees held by members of 
the faculty without any reference to what 
these degrees represent in the way of learn- 
ing and ability on the part of their holders, 
This same method has been taken over in 
determining qualifications for secondary 
school teaching. These qualifications are 
stated in terms of courses taken in partieu- 
lar subjects, usually largely prescribed, and 
in many cases not many of these courses are 
in subjects in which the teacher is to carry 
on his instruction. The absurdity of accept- 
ing credits without going back of them to 
determine their value and investigating the 
present equipment of the individual is self- 
evident. 

As against these conclusions concerning 
college education it may be urged that 
American scholarship has been assuming a 
position of increasing importance and dis- 
tinction, and that the men who have accom- 
plished this are products of the college. 
With this argument I do not take issue, and 
readily agree that we have reason to be 
proud of the position America holds to-day 
in the field of scholarship. But I am con- 
cerned with the results of the academic side 
of college education upon the great mass of 
students, the college’s attitude toward its 
students and the student’s conception of 
the part his studies may have in his life. 

In the main, courses have been conducted 
with the sole purpose of supplying the stu- 
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dent with information, the instructor con- 
ceiving it to be his function to supply as 
much as possible and to see to it that the 
students had it. There have not been suffi- 
cient opportunities for the development of 
the student’s initiative nor has he been 
made to feel that he has a real part in his 
own education. Emphasis was placed upon 
the ground to be covered so that the student 
was rushed and felt no inelination to follow 
out an interest of his own. Many students 
felt that the information had little or no 
bearing on their subsequent careers and 
decided to do only enough work to meet 
the minimum requirements. Fifty to sev- 
enty-five years ago, when most college stu- 
dents were looking forward to one of the 
learned professions, they organized literary 
and debating societies, and in them found 
the arena for their energy and initiative 
which the curriculum failed to provide. In 
course of time these societies gradually gave 
way to the rapidly increasing group of 
extra-curricular activities, which again pro- 
vided for the student a field for his own 
initiative and development and seemed 
more closely related to real life than the 
classroom exercises. It is a question 
whether the extra-curricular activities pro- 
vide as good a training as did the literary 
and debating societies, but that is beyond 
the point. The fact is that to many minds 
the curriculum oceupies second place in the 
development of undergraduates. Indeed, 
does the average college graduate as he con- 
templates his college life think first of the 
academic education he received there ? 

And so the question is: Can the college 
provide a type of education of prime im- 
portance to its students? If such educa- 
tion is to be of immediate or vocational 
use, courses supplying only information to 
these ends may be all that is needed. 
However, there is another conception of the 
function of the college which has been gain- 
ing ground in recent years. It is that the 
possession of knowledge is not the only end 
to be accomplished, but that methods of 
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study and methods of instruction should 
have as their purpose the development of 
the aptitudes and abilities of the student for 
his life as a whole, and that the determina- 
tion of the effectiveness of the plan is to be 
measured by what has become of the student 
in the process of his education. This calls 
for a thorough consideration of the courses, 
regulations and methods of instruction, a 
review of past experience in an effort to 
achieve the objective and a readiness to give 
up traditional views, if necessary. The 
degree should signify that its possessor has 
proceeded in one field of study at least far 
enough to acquire a mastery appropriate to 
the college level, that his knowledge of the 
field has given him a certain background 
and basis for judgment and understanding, 
and that he has become independent of his 
teachers. Methods of instruction must be 
devised which will enable and expect him to 
have an increasing part in his own educa- 
tion. His progress should be vertical and 
not horizontal, the program making increas- 
ing and different demands upon his ability. 
Tests and examinations must aim to dis- 
cover his knowledge of his field, his under- 
standing of it and his ability to use it. 

If each student is expected to devote his 
major effort in the later years of his college 
course to a field of concentration, the cur- 
riculum of the earlier years must provide 
appropriate opportunities for him to deter- 
mine the field best suited to his interests 
and experience. Such opportunities may 
be provided by survey courses which all 
students are required or advised to take, 
or by having open to the student courses 
in every field dealing with a particular 
subject of the field, chosen and conducted 
so as to give the student an idea of what is 
expected in an extended study of the field. 
It is my opinion that a student who has fol- 
lowed the latter plan and sampled many 
fields will have acquired a more reliable 
experience upon which to base his decision 
regarding a field of concentration. 

If it is the sole function of the college 
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to provide the student with information, 
those teachers should be used who are best 
qualified to supply information. If, how- 
ever, it is the aim of the college to develop 
the abilities of its students and put them 
in a position to carry on their education 
after college, the function of the teacher is 
different. What I am trying to bring out 
is that instruction given in college should 
have as its purpose the development of the 
student and the cultivation of his powers 
of judgment and appreciation; that he 
should acquire a considerable knowledge of 
the subject in order that his judgment and 
appreciation may have some value, to the 
end that he may emerge from the process 
with an understanding of the subject in- 
stead of possessing merely a heterogeneous 
collection of information and _ opinion, 
probably in a confused state. 

As an illustration, I may be permitted to 
speak briefly about my own institution be- 
cause of my first-hand knowledge of the 
steps it has taken along the lines indicated. 
Thirty years ago Woodrow Wilson insti- 
tuted the preceptorial system at Princeton, 
applying it to what may be called the read- 
ing departments as distinguished from the 
departments of science. In the upper-class 
courses in these departments and in certain 
sophomore courses there are each week two 
lectures and a conference on a body of read- 
ing prescribed for the course. The confer- 
ences are conducted in an informal manner 
and are designed to aid the student to a 
better appreciation of the subject-matter of 
the course. The preceptorial conference 
has continued to be developed in connection 
with an individual course. In 1923 the 
essential idea of the preceptorial plan was 
further developed by the adoption of a pro- 
gram of upper-class study, involving more 
individual work on the part of a student in 
a field of concentration. Up to that time 
courses were isolated units and a student 
qualified for a degree on obtaining a re- 
quired number of eredits. The new plan 
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requires each candidate for the degree to 
take a prescribed number of courses in his 
field of concentration, and in addition carry 
on a certain amount of independent study 
in the field in consultation with a member 
of the faculty. The student is expected to 
conceive of his courses and his independent 
study as supplementing one another and to 
gain a knowledge and mastery of his field, 
to be tested by a final comprehensive ex- 
amination. As part of his independent 
study of senior year, a student writes a 
thesis of considerable length, involving a 
thorough study of the subject and the pre- 
sentation of his findings in a scholarly man- 
ner. The programs of courses in many 
fields have been changed in order to fit into 
the purposes of this plan; in particular, the 
requirements and courses of the first two 
years have been organized so as to enable 
the student to acquire appropriate experi- 
ence on the basis of which to choose his field 
of concentration for the upper two years. 
It is the testimony of the undergraduates 
that this program requires an increasing 
and more interesting demand upon their 
abilities as they advance from one class to 
another. The satisfaction which many stu- 
dents have in their studies and the record 
which recent graduates have made, both in 
professional schools and other occupations, 
have been very encouraging. 

But what about guidance? To what end 
should there be guidance and by what 
means? If the student is to be guided 
through college primarily to enter a medi- 
eal school or law school or to prepare for a 
business career in a technical sense, then 
the college has only to provide prevoca- 
tional programs of courses and a student be 
advised to take them. But if the purpose of 
guidance is to develop the individual stu- 
dent to the best of his potentialities and to 
prepare him in a less technical way, the 
problem is quite different. The college’s 
part in this guidance is to provide oppor- 
tunities for his development and to formu- 
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late its courses and methods of instruction 
to this end. It should not undertake to 
give him a finished education, but start him 
well toward a continuing education and an 
interest in intellectual pursuits. 

Better results can be accomplished by the 
colleges if a move in the same direction has 
been made by the secondary schools. I 
realize the difficulties facing the secondary 
schools because of the large number of stu- 
dents and because of the belief that a given 
amount of ground must be covered in an 
increasing number of subjects. Here is 
where we should have guidance in methods 
of study. Certain tests, such as those which 
determine a student’s ability to understand 
what he is reading or the significance of a 
mathematical formula, may be of great 
value in finding out how the student may 
be aided to better results in his work. To 
punish a student for not accomplishing a 
certain piece of work without finding out 
whether there is in him a real obstacle to be 
overcome is worse than foolish. If schools 
and colleges conceive it to be their chief 
function to help the student to learn and 
make out of him a learner and not content 
themselves with superimposing knowledge 
upon him, the question of ground to be cov- 
ered will take care of itself. We may use 
intelligence tests, psychographs and what 
not to help us analyze an individual, but 


somehow we must see that a force is devel- 
oped from within and not always from with- 
out. 

To my mind the college has a great oppor- 
tunity to be effective in the guidance of 
youth, provided it looks upon its function 
in a fundamental way. I question whether 
the colleges have ever appreciated fully the 
great potentialities of their students. They 
have been hesitant to expect the students 
to do the kind and quality of work of which 
they are capable. They have not made the 
students realize that it is their own educa- 
tion in which they are engaged but have 
tolerated the view that college is a retreat 
in which the students are placed until they 
become of age, and that certain academic 
requirements must be met so that they be 
allowed to remain in college. Against this 
view the student rebels and finds an outlet 
for his energy and ability elsewhere. If the 
colleges are awakened to their great oppor- 
tunity and encourage the students to a 
fuller realization of their capabilities, then 
guidance becomes a question of increasing 
importance. This guidance must be di- 
rected so that the student will obtain the 
kind of experience which will enable him 
to make the most out of himself but must 
be given in a manner which will aid him 
and not force him; it must be sympathetic, 
appreciative and not dogmatic. 


RETARDATION IN “POLITICAL ARITHMETICK.” II 


By Professor THOMAS WOODY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Vv 


Meantime many changes have come about 
in the American scene. The gulf between 
rich and poor, which caused John Duer to 
tremble for the security of the Republic 
if ‘‘the many, restless, envious, discon- 
tented’’ were once roused against the rich 
by the ‘‘base demagogue,’’?? has widened 


27 Preface to Taylor’s ‘‘ District School,’’ N. Y., 
1834, 


beyond his wildest fancy. Unemployment 
to-day makes pale the tale of paltry thou- 
sands who walked the streets of New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, looking for 
work in 1819.78 Isolated nationalism, rea- 
sonable and necessary a hundred and fifty 
years ago, is irrational and impossible to 
maintain to-day in either an economic or 
political sense. In peace we want profitable 


28 Niles’ Register, August 7, 1819. 
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trade with our neighbors; when they fight, 
it taxes our ingenuity to the utmost to find 
a way of keeping out. The world war 
brought collapse to many long-established 
states. Communism grew apace in one of 
them. Fascism, Nazism and a variety of 
dictatorships developed in others, to ridi- 
cule the folly of men who were so unwise as 
to think they could save democracy by 
force. 

These problems of rich and poor, unem- 
ployment, international relations, com- 
munism or fascism versus democracy, and 
the rest, pressing as they are, are conducive 
to fears which spring up naturally when 
one treads unfamiliar ground. They can 
best be solved by reason. If not solved by 


reason, they will be by force. Dogma, cere-., 


monials, official teaching, loyalty pledges, 
learning to observe certain appointed days 
and to sing certain songs give a superficial 
homogeneity, a deceptive appearance of 
strength, which does not endure. These 
are the methods of Tsars, Kaisers, imperial- 
istic Napoleons and fascist dictators. They 
deny, limit and unfit the mind for that free- 
dom which is indispensable to reason. They 
can not save self-government; they do work 
its destruction. 
VI 

Rush, with ironic humor and much 
reason, suggested the propriety of setting 
up schools of forgetting, to which ‘‘three 
fourths of all our schoolmasters, divines, 
and legislators’’ could profitably be sent 
for ‘‘two or three years.’’*® Webster main- 
tained that the character of legislation to 
meet changing conditions would be wise or 
unwise, depending upon the education 
given to legislators. Now it would appear, 
from a survey of much recent legislation, 
that our schools have failed in a large de- 
gree to teach the forgetting of the means 
and methods of autocracy; and have failed 

29 ‘“ Thoughts upon the Amusements and Punish- 


ments which are Proper for Schools,’’ 1790. (‘‘ Es- 
says, Literary, Moral & Philosophical,’’ 71 f.) 
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to inculcate an understanding of means and 
methods of free government and their edu- 
cational corollaries. Laws reveal legisla. 
tors as wise as they have been taught to be; 
and many seem to have attended the schools 
of autocracy. 

With one eye upon the principle of har- 
mony between government and education 
and the other upon the history of actual 
performance in schools and legislatures, it 
is evident that our ‘‘ political arithmetick’’ 
has been neglected ; that many of those who, 
above all, ought to understand the prin- 
ciples of free government and the character 
of education that would serve it well, are 
among our most seriously retarded pupils. 
They are oppressed by fear for the safety 
of American institutions; they assert they 
seek security and permanence for the insti- 
tutions of freedom; but they resort to the 
same methods that autocracy has used since 
time immemorial to perpetuate its privi- 
leges and power. 

The hysterical effort to create loyal citi- 
zens by legislative fiat is by no means a 
product of recent years. Though fathered 
and increased in the years just past by fear 
of long-haired Bolsheviks, by fear of revo- 
lution after the collapse of Wall Street’s 
bubble and by many other phobias, the true 
parentage is to be found essentially in igno- 
rant fetish worship, founded on unreason 
and superstition that has been the lot of 
man since his earliest history, and which it 
ought to be the first duty of an education 
for free men to correct. 

For forty years these legislative cures 
have been increasingly offered. Phobias 
of war-time water the ground. The next 
day after the declaration of war with Spain, 
New York made it the duty of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction to provide for 
a‘‘. . . salute to the flag at the opening of 
each day of school. . . .’° Rhode Island 


30 J, Flanders, ‘‘ Legislative Control of the Ele- 
mentary Curriculum,’’ (Teachers College: New 
York, 1925), 12. 
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followed in 1901. Flanders has tabulated 
laws of the several states in 1903, 1913 and 
1923, bearing in one way or another on 
nationalism. Of these, under many names, 
there were 147 in 1903; 196, in 1913; and 
304, in 1923. Some of the laws are doubt- 
less wise; others open to question; while 
others are certainly ill-designed to promote 
that critical, independent, intelligent citi- 
zenship so sorely needed. 

‘‘Plag display’’ was required by law in 
17 states, in 1903; 29, in 1913; and 39, in 
1923. ‘‘Flag exercises’? were required by 
3 states in 1908; 4, in 1913, and 10, in 1923. 
‘‘Days of special observance’’ were pre- 
scribed by 20 states in 1903; 33, in 1913; 
and 42, in 1923.31 Few states have been 
astute enough students of the psychology 
of rhythm and the emotional basis of na- 
tionalism to provide laws to make us 
patriotically musical. But these arcana 
have not been overlooked entirely. Indiana 
required the Star-Spangled Banner; Ken- 
tuecky raised one, and added the state 
anthem; while Michigan, 1915, hoping to 
safeguard patriotism at the very source, 
demanded that applicants for eighth-grade 
diplomas must ‘‘write from memory the 
first verse of the Star-Spangled Banner 
and the words of America.’’®? 

Early legal prescription with respect to 
the Constitution of the United States dealt, 
generally, with provision for its study. In 
recent years, however, faith in the efficacy 
of swearing to it has become more and more 
prominent. A law requiring an oath of 
loyalty to the Constitution on the part of 
students in universities, colleges and nor- 
mal schools was proposed in New York 
(1935) but was defeated. A similar pro- 
posal was made in Michigan the same year. 
The New York City board of superinten- 
dents ruled in 1919, and the regulation 
stands, despite the fact that it has been 
protested by the United Parents Association 

31 [bid., 62. 

32 Ibid., 49. 


and others, that high-school students who 
refuse to swear to support the constitutions 
of the state and nation shall not receive 
diplomas.** 

Faith in regulation and standardization 
of the minds of American citizens by legis- 
lative fiat has also appeared in attempts 
(some of which have been successful) to 
pass laws to keep history ‘‘pure’’ and to 
regulate and restrict the teaching of sci- 
ence. To the slogan, ‘‘one nation, and one 
flag,’’ many appear anxious to add ‘‘one 
history,’’ ‘‘one school’’ and ‘‘one funda- 
mentalist science.’’ 

Even more serious in its ultimate possi- 
bilities for the suppression of freedom of 
the schools and colleges of the nation is 
the present obsession with respect to loyalty 
oaths for teachers. Nineteen states have 
entered the ranks of those which require a 
special oath or affirmation. In Rhode Is- 
land there has been a voluntary pledge, 
since 1917. In Nevada, teachers take the 
same oath that is required of other state 
employees. Teachers in the District of 
Columbia are required to sign a form say- 
ing they have not taught communism, be- 
fore receiving their salary. The official 
oaths that have been adopted keep close to 
this pattern : ‘‘I solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will support the constitution of the 
United States of America, the constitution 
of the State of , and the laws 
of the United States and the State of 
, and will by precept and ex- 
ample, promote respect for the flag and 
the statutes of the United States and of 
the State of , reverence for 
law and order, and undivided allegiance 
to the government of the United States of 
America.’’ 

Like ‘‘flag salutes’’ and oaths to the flag 
and constitution, oaths for teachers are a 
product of the hysterical mentality that so 
often prevails in time of war and only with 
difficulty gives way to sanity afterwards, 

33 New York Times, November 8, 1935. 
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if at all. The ‘‘war to make the world safe 
for democracy’’ has been followed by a 
consistent tendency towards the methods 
of autocracy in the United States. Teach- 
ers’ oaths belong wholly to the post-war 
period, but passage has been rapidly ac- 
celerated in the years since 1929. Sixteen 
states proposed such legislation in 1935; 
seven legislatures were able to defeat the 
proposed measures; while two governors 
(Delaware and Maryland) vetoed measures 
that had been passed. The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the American Legion, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Sons of Veterans, Legion Women’s Aux- 
iliary, American War Mothers and other 
organizations represent the pressure back 
of the movement. These and numerous 
other groups are also at work to secure 
a Congressional enactment to require oaths 
in every state of the Union. 

Swearing of loyalty has been defended 
chiefly on four grounds: (1) An oath of 
allegiance would keep out radicals and 
communists who preach their doctrines to 
the young. To this a query may be raised 
as to whether, under the constitutional 
guarantees of freedom, it is legal to dis- 
eriminate against a prospective teacher 
because of political views, if he be scien- 
tifically and otherwise qualified for teach- 
ing. Are citizens to be disfranchised or 
coerced in their political views, because 
they desire to become teachers? Assuming 
the constitutionality of the discrimination, 
for the sake of argument, would an oath 
serve effectively to keep them out? It isa 
matter of common observation, and law- 
yers will testify to it, that oaths do not 
guarantee truth; certainly they can not 
guarantee loyalty either. John Tildsley’s 
judgment of oaths for pupils, which he 
sponsored in 1919, is that, though not ob- 
jectionable, they are futile so far as ac- 
ecomplishing ‘‘any effective results’’ is eon- 
cerned.’’*4 


34 Ibid., November 9, 1935. 
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A second defense is that teachers should 
take oaths just as other officials of the 
state; they should not feel that they have 
been singled out particularly to take the 
oath. To this, it may be said that, of 
course, many foreign countries do look on 
teachers as officials of the state; and many 
states, too, do regard the press, radio, the- 
aters as official instruments for the in- 
doctrination of the government’s point of 
view. If the United States were to go 
totalitarian and authoritarian, it would 
be logical to establish its totalitarian con- 
trol over press, radio, theaters, books and 
schools; and teachers should, properly, be 
required to dispense government manufac- 
tured truth. But, under a free govern- 
ment, the teacher is not comparable to the 
official who swears to execute faithfully the 
law; his position is parallel to that of the 
free press and various other agencies that 
form opinion and serve democracy by erit- 
ical examination and exposition of weak- 
ness and strength. His loyalty is to the 
truth; to faithful, diligent investigation of 
all sides of the question; and his purpose 
is to lead students towards the same quest. 
Even in the ease of officials, it is only neces- 
sary to state the fact that it is not the oath 
but the character of the official incumbent 
that makes for honest, faithful performance 
of publie duties. Genuine loyalty comes 
from within, not from external compulsion. 

Third, oaths have been defended by the 
superintendent of schools in our largest 
city*> on the ground that the Constitution 
guarantees freedom of thought, speech, 
press and assemblage and provides for 
change by amendment. Hence, teachers 
should be glad to sign the pledge. This 
argument, though it may seem reasonable 
at first glance, is less convincing than 
others. It seems to say to the teacher: 
‘*Sign here, because, you see, there is no 
intention of restricting your liberty of 
mind.’’ If there is no intention to use the 

35 Ibid., December 22, 1935. 
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oath as a club, why sign? The Sons of the 
Revolution are more outspoken, and are to 
be commended for frankness, if not for ex- 
emplification of the principles and spirit of 
liberalism that guided the founding fathers 
of this nation, when they say they would 
use it to get rid of those who differ with 
them in political views. <A dictatorship 
may logically fortify itself by gagging free 
speech, the press and educational institu- 
tions. A free government, if it turns to 
such methods, digs its own grave. May we 
not recommend to the advocates of oaths, 
professing as they do the love of American 
institutions, an examination of the writings 
of Tom Paine, schoolmaster to the colonies 
in their struggle for the right to set up free 
government, who said: ‘‘If a government 
requires the support of oaths, it is a sign 
that it is not worth supporting and ought 
not to be supported. Make government 
what it ought to be, and it will support 
itself.’? To this reeommended reading may 
be added the Declaration of Independence, 
the preamble to the Constitution, the first 
article of the Bill of Rights and Lincoln’s 
first inaugural address, in which he as- 
serted that whenever the American peo- 
ple ‘‘grow weary of the existing govern- 
ment, they can exercise their constitutional 
right of amending it, or their revolutionary 
right to dismember or overthrow it.’’ 

The fourth argument runs, that we, the 
people, ‘‘have the inherent right to select 
the teachers and professors who mould the 
minds of our youth and to prescribe what 
our boys and girls shall not be taught.’’*® 
To this it may be said: Yes, the people, the 
sovereign people, have the right and the 
power. They can vote schools out of exist- 
ence; they can cause one history to be 
taught; they can set robots before their 
children to say that two and two are 
five, and that the earth is flat; they can 
compel, in so far as schools can control it, 


86 Quoted in ScHooL aNpD Socrery, January 4, 
1936, 27. 


that future citizens be ignorant of every- 
thing that goes on in the modern world, 
and of everything that took place in the 
past; yes, the sovereign people, if they be 
not wise, can legislate the Dark Ages into 
existence; if they be not wise, they can im- 
pose ignorance on their children as effec- 
tively as any despot has ever done; indeed, 
overcome by the hysteria of insane fears, 
the sovereign people can vote out of exist- 
ence free speech, the free press, freedom 
of assemblage, even the last vestige of free 
government itself, and can say to some 
master ‘‘Come and rule over us, for we are 
sore afraid.’’ 
Vil 


This tide of legislative unreason, proceed- 
ing, first, from ignorance of those prin- 
ciples of political liberalism which lie at the 
basis of our government, and second, from 
the fear that dominates powerful minority 
pressure groups, has not yet gone so far. 
But it has already done much in our gen- 
eration to substitute a faith in symbols, 
faith in ceremonial songs and exercises that 
is superficial, incompatible with, and de- 
feats the growth of, that critical insight 
and independence of judgment that Amer- 
ican schools ought to foster. By these laws 
for the regimentation of children, and now 
by oaths for teachers which, at best, are 
futile to accomplish their alleged design, 
assault is made upon the very foundation 
of free government. 

The discrepancy between the end pro- 
posed and the methods prescribed must be 
traced either to confusion or ignorance in 
respect to fundamental principles, or to a 
desire to serve special interests rather than 
the general welfare of democracy, or to a 
mixture of both. If it be ignorance that 
has triumphed in legislative halls, the 
schools and we as citizens are responsible ; 
the schools, for not having taught dis- 
criminatingly the principles of our ‘‘polit- 
ical arithmetick’’; and for failing to ha- 
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bituate the rising generations to the prac- 
tice thereof; we, the citizens, for not hav- 
ing borne our part in government by choos- 
ing the wisest and the best. Grayson says 
truly, in his inimitable ‘‘ Adventures in 
Contentment’’: ‘‘We sedulously avoided 
caucuses and school meetings, our time was 
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far too precious to be squandered in jury 
service, we forgot to register for elections, 
we neglected to vote. We observed a sort 
of aristocratic contempt for political ac- 
tivity and then fretted and fumed over the 
low estate to which our government had 
fallen—and never saw the humor of it all.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


LIBRARIES FOR NEW HOUSING AREAS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


THE general county library policy of the Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust came to an end in 
December, 1935, and, according to a report in 
the London Times, for the next five years the 
grants of the trust will be limited almost execlu- 
sively to capital expenditure involved in estab- 
lishing branch libraries on new housing estates 
in selected counties. The amount to be allocated 
for library purposes over the period is £30,000. 

The change of policy is indicated in a fore- 
word to a report published by the Carnegie 
Trust of the proceedings of a County Library 
Conference held in November last. The confer- 
ence was the fourth, and is likely to prove the 
last of its kind convened by the trustees. 
Twenty-one years have elapsed since the trust 
financed the establishment of the first rural eir- 
culating libraries, and from these modest begin- 
nings a service comprising 116 schemes in Great 
Britain and Ireland has developed. 

In the early days emphasis was laid more on 
the needs of the small villages, but it is now eon- 
sidered that the main problems lie in the larger 
centers of population which do not possess their 
own libraries. For the first few vears the trus- 
tees made themselves responsible for the whole 
cost of the early experimental schemes, but in 
1918 in Scotland and in 1919 in England and 
Wales county authorities obtained parliamen- 
tary powers to levy a rate for library purposes. 
Since that time the trustees’ grants have been 
made only towards initial capital expenditure 
or for other special purposes. The total con- 
tribution of the trust to the library movement is 
about £500,000. 

It was announced at the conference that the 
trustees’ policy for 1936-40 would not altogether 
exclude grants the object of which was to en- 


courage the amalgamation of small municipal 
libraries with their county schemes, although in 
other respects their present library policy was 
coming to an end. It was clear, however, that 
grants from the trustees, which must necessarily 
be on a small seale, could not be regarded as a 
sufficient inducement in themselves to persuade 
small authorities to accept amalgamation. The 
direct offer of a grant would be only temporary, 
and the chief inducement must be the prospect 
of a greatly improved service which participa- 
tion in a county library would permanently 
ensure. 

In a memorandum cireulated before the con- 
ference the comment was made that the trustees 
had been profoundly impressed by the rapid de- 
velopment of the county library movement. In 
nearly every county its suecess had amply justi- 
fied their confidence. That rapid progress is stil] 
being made is shown by the following statistics: 
In 1928-29 the total issues were 18,000,000 and 
in 1934-35 they had risen to 49,000,000. During 
the same period the total book stock rose from 
2,500,000 to 5,600,000; the number of registered 
readers increased from 875,000 to 2,164,000, and 
the number of distributing centers from 14,200 
to 17,000. 


THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE ON PUBLIC EDUCATION 
Tue Swiss Federal Department of Foreign 

Affairs sent out, last March, invitations to all 

governments to be represented at the fifth Inter- 

national Conference on Public Edueation or- 
ganized by the International Bureau of Educa- 

tion, which will open at Geneva on July 13, 

with the following agenda: (1) Reports of the 

Ministries of Public Instruction on the educa- 

tional movement in 1935-1936; (2) organization 

of special schools; (3) organization of rural 
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education; (4) legislation regulating school 
buildings. 

The object of the conference is neither to im- 
pose any solutions nor to standardize education, 
but to seek to facilitate mutual information and 
to draw attention to the efforts accomplished by 
individual countries in the field of education. 
The bureau invited all the ministries, not only 
to be represented at the annual meeting of the 
bureau, but also to send a report summarizing 
accomplishments in edueation during the school 
year 1935-1936. These reports will afterwards 
be reproduced in the “Annuaire international 
de ’edueation et de l’enseignement, 1937,” so as 
to present a general picture of the trend and 
development of education during the year. A 
report based on the inquiry made by the execu- 
tive committee into the organization of special 
schools will be published before the conference 
meets. 

At the request of the delegate of Ecuador the 
committee has also made inquiry into rural edu- 
cation. The utility of this study was emphasized 
by several of the delegations that took part in 
the fourth conference. As in the ease of the 
other subjects on the agenda, the bureau has 
undertaken a preliminary report, the results of 
which will be sent in advance to the different 
governments taking part in the fifth conference. 

At its ninth meeting, the executive committee 
requested the director to undertake an inquiry 
on legislation regulating school buildings. It is 
stated that the interest of the Ministries of 
Publie Instruction in this question has not de- 
creased. On the contrary, it is pointed out, the 
budgetary erisis, on the one hand, and the ever 
increasing need to adapt school buildings to the 
demands of education, on the other, make this 
problem one of present-day importance, and 
that the numerous requests for information re- 
ceived by the bureau indicate the desirability for 
arranging for an exchange of views on this sub- 
ject. The report, prepared from data furnished 
by the Ministries of Publie Instruction, will deal 
with the following points: Participation of the 
different school administrations (central, pro- 
vincial, parish or communal) in the drawing up 
of legislative regulations concerning school 
buildings; participation of these different ad- 
ministrations, from the point of view of finance 
and control, in the construction and upkeep of 
school buildings; chief legislative regulations 
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concerning sites, extent of grounds and size of 
school building, the distribution of premises, 
heating, lighting, ventilation and sanitary instal- 
lations, gymnasiums, playgrounds, school-yards, 
gardens, playing fields, ete. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

ENROLMENTS in vocational education classes in 
the 48 states, the Territory of Hawaii and the 
Island of Puerto Rico during 1935 numbered 
approximately 1,248,000 youths and adults. This 
is an increase of 128,000 over 1934. 

Of the total number enrolled, according to a 
statement made by the Office of Education, 411,- 
000 were farmers, trade and industrial workers, 
and homemakers enrolled in evening vocational 
courses for instruction in phases of their daily 
occupations; 281,000 were employed youth en- 
rolled in part-time classes; and 555,000 were 
boys and girls in full-time attendance in agri- 
cultural, trade and industrial, and home eco- 
nomics courses. 

A summary of reports from state departments 
of education, now being distributed, points out 
that the enrolment in classes for vocational edu- 
cation, with the exception of slight decreases 
in the two depression years, 1933 and 1934, has 
shown a steady growth since the program was 
organized on a national basis under the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917. The enrolment in that 
year was approximately 164,000. 

Enrolment in various types of classes pro- 
viding training for workers in the field of the 
trade and industries reflects to a considerable 
degree the trends in employment opportunities 
during 1935. Workers who have felt the need 
of acquiring additional information and skill in 
their respective occupations have enrolled in in- 
creased numbers in evening classes. Young per- 
sons, formerly unable to find employment be- 
cause adults were given preference in available 
vacancies, have during the past year been em- 
ployed in larger numbers. These youths have, 
therefore, enrolled for part-time instruction in 
trade preparatory and trade extension classes, 
in order to perfect themselves in the skills and 
technics of their jobs. Many young persons, 
optimistie over the outlook for employment, 
have continued in school for definite oecupa- 
tional training in anticipation of future jobs. 

A higher beginning employment age has 
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brought to trade courses large numbers of high- 
school seniors and graduates and those who have 
Lack of employment 
for younger persons has resulted in the length- 
ening of trade courses, and longer periods of 
training. In turn students in vocational courses 
have left school better prepared for jobs than 


had some college training. 


when employment was readily obtainable. 


COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL STANDARDS 

A GRANT of $116,000 has been made by one of 
the educational foundations for the completion 
of the study of secondary school standards and 
accrediting procedures which has been carried on 
by the Committee for the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. The committee 
consists of twenty-one members, representing the 
six regional associations of colleges and secon- 
dary schools—the New England Association, the 
Middle States Association, the North Central 
Association, the Southern Association, the North- 
west Association and the Western Association. 

Dr. George E. Carrothers, of the University of 
Michigan, is chairman of the general committee. 
Dr. E. D. Grizzell, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, is chairman of the executive committee. 
These two, with Dr. Joseph Roemer, of the Pea- 
body College for Teachers, constitute the admin- 
istrative committee which has direct responsi- 
bility for the study. Carl A. Jessen, specialist 
in secondary edueation, of the Office of Eduea- 
tion, is secretary of the committees. 

A grant of $25,000 a year ago by the same 
foundation, supplemented by contributions in 
excess of $12,500 from the cooperating regional 
associations, has financed the earlier phases of 
the study. These have been concerned with the 
formulation and development of sets of guiding 
principles and tentative criteria for judging sec- 
ondary schools which it is hoped will be more 
valid, more flexible and more stimulating than 
any that have been in existence in the past. 
During the current year, over six hundred eol- 
laborators in all parts of the country, represent- 
ing all types of interest in secondary schools and 
in the problems of secondary education, have 
collaborated in eriticizing and refining this ma- 
terial. 

The cooperative study has now proceeded 
about as far as it ean with profit as a work based 
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on available scientific data and expert criticism 
and judgment. An experimental program should 
next be undertaken to select the essential ele- 
ments in the present tentative materials with a 
view to the determination of more effective pro- 
cedures for accrediting and stimulating schools, 
It is expected that a full school year will be re- 
quired for its completion. A third year will be 
spent in the analysis of results, formulation of 
recommendations and publication of materials. 

The grant of funds just announced will per- 
mit carrying out the desired experimental pro- 
gram in some two hundred representative sec- 
ondary schools in all parts of the country. These 
schools will furnish extensive information con- 
cerning their own staffs, plants and educational 
programs; they will be visited and studied inten- 
sively by committees of experienced educators; 
their students will be given a series of scientific 
tests, and other forms of evaluation will be used. 

The schools, which are now being selected, will 
represent both publie and private secondary 
schools and will include schools not now ace- 
credited by any of the regional associations as 
well as accredited schools. Other factors which 
will be taken into consideration in making the 
choice will include geographical distribution, en- 
rolment, race, form of organization, type of pro- 
gram offered, type of community served, sex of 
students enrolled and denominational control. 
One or more schools will be selected in each state. 

The Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards opened a central executive and _ re- 
search office at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C., at the headquarters of the American 
Council on Edueation, last September. It is in 
charge of Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, professor of 
education at Stanford University, who was given 
leave of absence to become coordinator of this 
study. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY reports that it 
anticipates its largest summer school enrolment 
in recent years. Sixty visiting professors from 
twenty-six universities have been appointed to 
the faculty. Together with the regular faculty 
members, the teaching staff will number in all 
two hundred and eighty-two. Professor Ernest 
H. Hahne is director of the session. 
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To meet this anticipated increase in atten- 
dance the curriculum has been enlarged. There 
will be departments offering courses in liberal 
arts, edueation, graduate law, music, commerce, 
journalism and speech. Classes will start on 
June 23 and will continue for eight weeks. 

Among the visiting professors will be: T. M. 
Parrott, professor of English, Princeton Uni- 
versity; Maleolm MacLean, director, General 
College, University of Minnesota; Milton Met- 
fessel, head of department of psychology, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; Paul R. Mort, 
director of the School of Edueation, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and William 
Everett Britton, professor of law, University 
of Illinois. 

A number of new courses designed particu- 
larly for teachers already in the field and for 
students taking advanced work are to be given 
during the summer. 

Dr. Carleton Washburne, superintendent of 
schools in Winnetka and originator of the Win- 
netka edueational plan, will give a course in ex- 
perimental schools which will include a tour of 
European educational institutions. Students 
enrolling in this course will spend the first two 
weeks of the summer session in classroom study 
and then will leave for Europe where they will 
make a study of educational methods. 

A picture of the modern world, obtained not 
from textbooks but from contact with leaders 
of divergent political and economie views, will 
be offered in a course entitled, “Contemporary 
Thought,” which is offered by Professor Baker 
Brownell, of the Medill School of Journalism. 
The following will participate as staff members 
of the course: Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture; Silas Strawn, formerly president 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce; 
Norman Thomas, Socialist candidate for presi- 
dent; J. W. Studebaker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Edueation; Bertram Cahn, president 
of B. Kuppenheimer and Company; Zona Gale, 
author and dramatist, and John Haynes Holmes, 
pastor of the Community Church, New York. 


SUMMER SESSION ON ECONOMICS 
AT STEVENS CAMP 


PRESIDENT Harvey N. Davis, of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology, speaking for a special 
committee appointed by the Society for the Pro- 
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motion of Engineering Education, has announced 
the program of a summer school for teachers of 
economics in engineering colleges which will be 
held at the Stevens Engineering Camp from 
June 28 to July 5. The committee in charge, 
which has as its chairman O. W. Eshbach, of 
New York, consists of representatives of several 
colleges; President A. R. Cullimore, of Newark 
College of Engineering; President Davis, of 
Stevens; Dean Dexter S. Kimball, of Cornell 
University; Dean R. A. Seaton, of Kansas State 
College; Professor Walter Rautenstrauch, of 
Columbia University; Professor E. L. Grant, of 
Stanford University; Professor J. W. Roe, of 
New York University; Professor H. P. Ham- 
mond, of the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
and Professor Paul T. Norton, of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. Dr. W. D. Ennis, head of the 
department of economies of engineering, will be 
director of the curriculum. 

Three sessions will be held each day, two each 
morning and one each evening. The afternoons 
will be free for informal conferences and extra- 
curriculum activities such as land and water 
sports on the 375-acre tract of the Stevens Camp. 
The “faculty” of this school for teachers is com- 
posed of Professor Ray B. Westerfield, of Yale 
University; Norman Thomas; Professor Leo 
Wolman, of Columbia University; Professor T. 
North Whitehead, of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration of Harvard University ; 
President Harold G. Moulton, of the Brookings 
Institution of Washington, D. C.; William Me- 
Clellan, president of the Potomae Light and 
Power Company; E. F. Cowdrick, of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey; Lawrence E. 
Frost, of the consolidated Edison Company of 
New York; Professor E. L. Grant, of Stanford 
University; David Levinger, of the Western 
Electrie Company; Professor Paul T. Norton, 
of Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Professor 
Walter Rautenstrauch, Professor Horace Taylor 
and Raymond J. Saulnier, of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

In seven morning sessions will be presented a 
series of lectures on economie theory, under the 
supervision of Professor Taylor and Mr. Saul- 
nier. Another series of morning lectures will 
deal with economie aspects of engineering and in 
this series professors, economists and industrial- 
ists will participate. The evening lectures on 
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“Keonomies To-day” will be on such more gen- 
eral topics as labor relations, social security and 
monetary legislation. 

During the same week the sixth annual eco- 
nomic conference for engineers will be in ses- 
sion at the camp. The members of this separate 
conference, graduates of various colleges, will 
be permitted to attend the summer school ses- 
sions with their one-time tutors as fellow stu- 
dents. 


GIFT OF THE GENERAL EDUCATION 
BOARD TO CARLETON COLLEGE 

THE General Education Board of New York 
City has made a gift of $500,000 to Carleton 
College, at Northfield, Minn. The gift, which 
becomes available immediately, will be added to 
the general endowment funds of the college. 
This appropriation was made in April, 1934, 
under conditions involving the raising of nearly 
a million dollars by the college by June 30, 1936. 
The college had met all conditions, involving the 
payment of outstanding obligations and substan- 
tial additions to student loan and endowment 
funds five months before the end of the allotted 
time. 

Carleton College is one of the few colleges in 
the west to be awarded a grant by the General 
Education Board since it adopted its present 
plan of giving about ten years ago. Prior to 
1925 it gave financial help to colleges and uni- 
versities under a policy of general support for 
a large number of institutions. More recently, 
however, it has limited its gifts to definite edu- 
cational projects of an experimental nature and 
to institutions sponsoring pioneering work in 
ways which promise improvement in “the quality 
of undergraduate work through changes in cur- 
riculum and methods of teaching and adminis- 
tration.” In the official announcement of the 
gift it is pointed out that 


The grant of half a million dollars at this time 
indicates support on the part of the General Edu- 
cation Board of Carleton’s program as a liberal 
The well- 
balanced and and the 
unique interrelationship of cultural fields which has 
been worked out in recent years has been approved 
by the board as worthy of further development. 

The gift also endorses other policies of the col- 
lege, including the limitation of enrolment, and the 
effective interdenominational program which has 


arts college serving the Middle West. 


flexible arts curriculum 
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been developed. The pioneer work done by Carle. 
ton in the fields on astronomy, biography and inter. 
national relations has also been recognized as an 
indication of the valuable service rendered by the 
college to its constituency. 


The gift increases the assets of the college to 
approximately $5,000,000, of which about $1,- 
500,000 is invested in plant assets and $3,500, 
000 represents endowment and other funds, 
This amount does not include the service proper- 
ties of the college (dormitories, dining halls, 
ete.) which are owned and operated by the 
Carleton Corporation, an affiliated organization. 
These properties represent an investment of 
about $2,500,000, thus bringing the total assets 
of the college to about $7,500,000. 

Carleton College has been aided by the Gen- 
eral Education Board by four earlier gifts to its 
endowment funds under the plan followed by 
the board prior to the establishment of its new 
policy. These gifts, which were given as general 
aid to the college in the advancement of its edu- 
cational program, include: $100,000 in 1911; 
$100,000 in 1916; $400,000 in 1920, and $125,- 
000 in 1925. In addition the board gave the 
college the sum of $94,000 between 1919 and 
1924, which was used for increasing the salaries 
of teachers during this period. The new gift 
thus brings the total of grants to well over a 
million dollars. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE COLLEGE OF 1936 

REED COLLEGE, Portland, Oregon, has ac- 
cepted an invitation from the National League 
of Teachers’ Associations to direct and act as 
host college for the eleventh annual “League 
College” of the organization. The session will 
extend from July 6 to July 17. The League 
College is held each year following the conven- 
tion of the National Edueation Association at 
some college near the site of the convention. 
Last year it was conducted at the Colorado State 
Teachers College, with an attendance of about 
50, representing 17 states and 34 teachers’ or- 
ganizations. 

The work of the League College is always 
related to the professional interests of teachers. 
This year the subject of the course is “General 
Problems of Teachers’ Security.” The two last 
preceding sessions dealt with economic and 
mental security, and the 1936 session will be to 
some extent an extension and summary of these. 
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Also in the 1936 session rather marked consid- 
eration will be given to physical security. 

The work in the school will be done through 
lectures and conferences, very much after the 
usual pattern of Reed College instruction. Two 
semester hours’ transferable credit will be 
eranted for the work done. Graduate credit 
will be given to advanced members of the course. 

The administration of the college is in the 
hands of Professor Edward O. Sisson and James 
T. Hamilton, of Reed College, in conference 
with the officers of the league, especially the 
president, Miss Lula Mock, of Dallas, Texas, 
and the seeretary-treasurer, Miss Freda Libbee, 
of Seattle, Wash. Dr. Ivan A. Booker, of the 
research division of the National Education 
Association, will have general charge of the in- 
structional work of the course. There will also 
be a series of lectures on special topics, given 
by experts in the various fields. 
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This year’s session will run simultaneously 
with the second annual meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Institute of International Relations. 
Members of the college will be able to hear the 
public lectures given each evening in connection 
with the institute by a selected group of speak- 
ers from all parts of the country. 

Any qualified person may register for the 
course, whether a member of the league or not. 
The total fee for the session is $35.00, which 
covers instruction and board and room on the 
campus. Since only a limited number can be 
accommodated, early registration is advised. 

Incidentally, the residence halls and dining 
room of Reed College will be open to those at- 
tending the National Education Association con- 
vention, which will be held from June 27 to 
July 4. Thus members of the League College 
may secure quarters for the whole period of the 
convention and of the college session. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Mitprep HELEN McAFEE, dean of women at 
Oberlin College, has been elected president of 
Wellesley College to sueceed Dr. Ellen Fitz 
Pendleton, who retires at the close of the aca- 
demie year. Miss MeAfee is the daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. Cleland Boyd McAfee, of New 
York City, seeretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions. She was born on May 12, 
1900, in Parkville, Mo., where her father was 
professor of mental and moral philosophy at 
Park College. Her grandfather, the Rev. John 
Armstrong McAfee, was president of the college. 


Dr. Cuartes W. Furnt, chancellor of Syra- 
cuse University, and Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam, 
president of DePauw University, were elected 
bishops at the recent meeting in Columbus, Ohio, 
of the Methodist General Conference. Five 
bishops were elected. It is reported that the 
vote for Dr. Flint doubled when Dr. Daniel 
Marsh, president of Boston University, and Dr. 
Lewis O. Hartman, of Boston, had withdrawn 
their names. Others in the various elections who 
withdrew were Dr. Louis C. Wright, president 
of Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, and 
Dr. H. W. MePherson, president of Illinois Wes- 
leyan University. After the retirement of Dr. 
McPherson, Dr. Oxnam, who had withdrawn his 





name after he was within a few votes of election, 
became the fourth new bishop on the thirteenth 
ballot. He is the sixth president of DePauw 
University to become a bishop. 


Dr. WituiaAmM Linpsay YounG, of Philadel- 
phia, director in the department of religion in 
higher education of the Board of Christian 
Edueation of the Presbyterian Church, has been 
elected president of Park College, Parkville, Mo. 
He succeeds Dr. Frederick W. Hawley, who an- 
nounced his retirement in April, having served 
as president since 1915. 


At Teachers College, Columbia University, 
the following appointments have been made: Dr. 
Merle E. Frampton, principal of The New York 
Institute for the Education of the Blind, to be 
professor of education; Dr. George Wilfried 
Hartmann, formerly professor of educational 
psychology in the Pennsylvania State College 
and at present a fellow in the Advanced School 
of Education, Teachers College, associate pro- 
fessor of education, and Dr. George T. Renner, 
Jr., senior economist of the National Resources 
Committee and formerly associate professor of 
geography in the University of Washington, 
visiting associate professor of education for the 
academic year 1936-37. 
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THE Columbia Graduate School of Journalism 
has appointed to the faculty, each with the rank 
of professor: Harold Livingston Cross, secretary 
and general counsel of The New York Herald 
Tribune; Henry F. Pringle, author of the 
Pulitzer prize biography of Theodore Roose- 
velt, and Howard P. Jones, editor of the Na- 


tional Municipal Review. 


Otis A. Berrs, for seventeen years principal 
of the Central New York School for the Deaf, 
has presented his resignation, to become effective 


on August 1. 


WILLIAM Pride HENDERSON, senior master 
and head of the department of French in the 
Boston Latin School, will retire at the end of 
the academic year, having reached the age of 
seventy years. Mr. Henderson graduated from 
the Latin School in 1884, from Harvard in 1888 
and has taught in secondary schools continuously 
since that time. He returned to the Latin School 
as junior master in 1897, and has been head of 
the department of French since 1907. On May 
20 the Latin School Alumni Association tendered 
him a testimonial dinner. 

Rt. Carter NYMAN, research assistant in in- 
dustrial relations at the Institute of Human Re- 
lations of Yale University, has been appointed 
technical adviser to the delegates of the United 
States Government to the International Labor 
Conference, which will open in Geneva on June 
4. The conference has been called under the 
auspices of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, one of the branches of the League of Na- 
tions. Mr. Nyman’s main work at Yale Univer- 
sity has dealt with an investigation of the human 
aspects of technological development in industry, 
which is being made under the direction of Dr. 
Elliott D. Smith, professor of industrial rela- 
tions. 

B. TI. Grirritn has been appointed to direet 
public relations work of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association as a result of the poliey 
of its executive committee to increase public 
awareness of the school problems in Illinois. 
He was a teacher at Rockford, Lll., in charge of 
public relations activities there. 

GeorGE F., Cassel, a district superintendent 
of high schools, has been elected assistant super- 


intendent in charge of high schools of the Chi- 
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cago public-school system. He suceeeds Dr. 
William H. Johnson, who has been elected super- 
intendent. 


Miss Auice V. McCorMick, principal of P. §. 
17, Manhattan, has been nominated by the New 
York City Board of Superintendents to the 
principalship of Junior High School 91, Man- 
hattan. She will succeed Miss Mary A. Ken- 
nedy, who was recently promoted to an assistant 
superintendency. 


Dr. NicHouas Murray Burtuer, president of 
Columbia University, was reelected president of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace at its annual meeting on May 7. Arthur 
A. Ballantine, formerly undersecretary of the 
United States Treasury, was elected a trustee, 
and Alanson B. Houghton, of Corning, N. Y., 
formerly Ambassador both to Great Britain and 
to Germany, was elected treasurer. 


MALCOLM GLENN WYER, librarian of the Den- 
ver Public Library, was elected president of the 
American Library Association at the recent meet 
ing held at Richmond, Va. Other officers elected 
were Amy Winslow, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, first vice-president; Carleton B. 
Joeckel, Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, second vice-president; Matthew S. 
Dudgeon, Milwaukee Publie Library, treasurer. 


Dr. Herpert E. WINLOCK, director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, was elected on 
May 11 president of the American Association 
of Museums. Dr. Hermon Carey Bumpus and 
Arthur C. Parker, director of the Rochester 
Museum of Arts and Seiences, were elected vice- 
presidents. New directors elected were Kenneth 
Chorley, president of Colonial Williamsburg, 
Inc.; O. T. Kreusser, director of the Museum 
of Science and Industry, Chicago, and Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., trustee of the Museum 
of Modern Art. 


R. H. Ricuarps, prineipal of Ensign School, 
Huntington, was elected recently president of 
the West Virginia Elementary Principals Asso- 
ciation. 


Dr. EuGene A. CoLuican, president of Hunter 
College, was elected on May 9 president of the 
Catholic Writers’ Guild of America; Dr. James 
J. Walsh was made president emeritus. 
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Dr. Rurus B. von KuiersSMn, president of 
the University of Southern California, has been 
appointed chairman of the Board of Visitors to 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. 


A DINNER was given on May 9 in honor of 
Laurence M. Larson, professor of history and 
head of the department at the University of 
Illinois, of which he has been a member for 29 
years. A hundred historians from all sections 
of the state attended. 

Mary A. KENNEDY, assistant superintendent 
in the New York City School System, who be- 
fore her reeent promotion was principal of the 
Wheelock Junior High Sehool, was the guest 
of honor at a luncheon given by her former 
staff on May 16. 


Trizutes to Dr. Lamont F. Hodge, superin- 
tendent of schools at Yonkers, New York, were 
paid at a dinner attended by 2,000 teachers, 
school patrons and friends on March 28 in New 
York City. The occasion was the completion 
by Dr. Hodge of twenty-five years of adminis- 
trative service to the schools of Yonkers. Chan- 
cellor James Byrne, Regent William J. Wallin 
and Commissioner of Education Frank P. 
(iraves were among those who spoke. The din- 
ner was sponsored by the Yonkers Teachers’ 
Association, of which Lillian Broderick is presi- 


dent. 


Dr. D. M. THomson, of Rockledge, Mont- 
vomery County, Pa., who served for thirty-two 
consecutive years as a school direetor, was hon- 
ored recently by the citizens of that borough at 
a publie meeting when he was presented with a 
silver loving eup. Dr. Thompson served for 
twelve years as president and for fifteen years 
as treasurer of the school board. 


KENNETH MACKENZIE CLARK, director of the 
National Gallery, London, has been appointed 
Ryerson lecturer at Yale University for next 
year. 

DonaLtp E. Wesster, formerly of the Inter- 
national College, Smyrna, Turkey, now instruc- 
tor in sociology at the Ohio State University, 
has been awarded the James-Rowe fellowship 
for 1936-37 by the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science. He expects to spend 
the year in a study of the Turkish situation. 


LEAVES of absence from Teachers College, 





Columbia University, have been granted for 
1936-37 as follows: Winter session: Professor 
George S. Counts and Professor Charles J. 
Martin. For the spring session: Professors 
Allan Abbott, Benjamin R. Andrews, Norval 
L. Chureh, Fannie W. Dunn, Elbert K. Fret- 
well, J. Montgomery Gambrill, Arthur I. Gates, 
L. Thomas Hopkins, Helen Judy Bond, Lillian 
Locke, Elizabeth D. MeDowell, John K. Norton, 
Florence B. Stratemeyer and Sarah M. Sturte- 
vant. For the academic year: Professor John 
L. Childs and DeForest Stull. 


LecTuRERS from the United States who have 
been invited to take part in the Summer Univer- 
sity of Panama include: Waldo Frank, writer; 
Dr. Lester Wilson, Columbia University; Dr. A. 
J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, Provi- 
dence; John QO. Collins, and other experts of 
the Canal Zone Government, and Hal Hazel- 
rigg, assistant Sunday editor of The New York 
Herald Tribune. The summer school is sup- 
ported by the government, and American uni- 
versities accept credits from the institution. 
The session begins on July 8 and continues 
until August 21 with courses in modern lan- 
guages, history, social services, public health, 
art and folklore. 

Dr. Haroip W. Dopps, president of Princeton 
University, and Edward Duffield, chairman of 
the board of trustees, addressed the Princeton 
Club of St. Louis on May 11 on the develop- 
ment and needs of the university. 


Dr. Mary E. Woo.u.ey, president of Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., spoke at 
St. Louis on May 13 at a luncheon of the Mis- 
souri Athletic Association. She was entertained 
at dinner in the evening by the Mount Holyoke 
College Club. 

Dr. Water A, Jessup, president of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, will deliver the commencement ad- 
dress at Northwestern University on June 13. 

Dr. WittiAM ALLAN NEILSON, president of 
Smith College, will make the commencement 
address at Mount Holyoke College on June 8. 
The bacealaureate service on Sunday will be 
conducted by Dr. Robert Russell Wicks, dean 
of the university chapel at Princeton University. 


Dr. Epwarp A. Ross, professor of sociology 





a sate 
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at the University of Wisconsin, will deliver the 
commencement address at Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Dr. Ross graduated from the 
college fifty years ago. 


Dr. ALESSANDRO GHIGI, professor of zoology 
and rector of the University of Bologna, will be 
the speaker at the sixty-third annual commence- 
ment of Boston University on June 15. 


THE tenth Iowa Conference on Child Devel- 
opment and Parent Education will be held in 
Iowa City, lowa, on June 16, 17 and 18. The 
conference is sponsored by the Iowa State Coun- 
cil for Child Study and Parent Education, with 
the cooperation of the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station and the Extension Divisions of 
the University of Iowa, Iowa State College and 
Iowa State Teachers College. The general theme 
for this conference will be “Education for Fam- 
ily Life.” 

A FIVE-DAY conference on the “Curriculum 
and the Improvement of Instruction” will be 
held at the University of Illinois from July 13 
to 17. 

THE 
American Home Economies Association will be 
held in Seattle, Wash., from July 6 to 10. 


twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 


THE summer conference of the Associated 
Academie Principals of the State of New York 
will be held from August 23 to 26 at Colgate 
University. The annual holiday conference will 
be held on December 28, 29 and 30 in Syracuse. 


THE National Convention of the American 
College Publicity Association will be held at 
Boston, Mass., on June 25, 26 and 27, with head- 
quarters at the Parker House. The officers are: 
Convention chairman, Miss Eleanor Mosely, 
Boston University; President, Frank Pellegrin, 
Creighton University; Secretary-Treasurer, Ed- 
ward H. Stromberg, Northwestern University, 
and Editor, Robert X. Graham, University of 
Pittsburgh. 


A Peace Institute for college and university 
students will be held in Oberlin, Ohio, from 
June 12 to June 25, under the sponsorship of 
the University of Akron, Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege, Case School of Applied Science, the Col- 
lege of Wooster, Denison University, Hiram 
College, Oberlin College, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
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sity, the University of Toledo and the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. The main 
work of the institute will be done in three regu- 
lar courses, each of which will meet daily (ex- 
cept Sunday) for an hour’s lecture and a half- 
hour’s discussion. The first of these courses will 
deal with “The Political and Social Causes of 
War,” and will be given by Professor Oscar 
Jaszi, head of the department of political sci- 
ence in Oberlin College; the second, on “The 
Economie Causes and Consequences of War,” 
will be given by Professor Harvey A. Wooster, 
head of the department of economies in Oberlin 
College, and the third, on “Resources for Peace,” 
will be given by Professor Quincy Wright, of the 
University of Chicago. In addition there will be 
addresses by prominent men who are working in 
the field of peace. 


THE Boston Evening Transcript reports that 
Dr. S. Monroe Graves has been removed by the 
town school committee from his position as su- 
perintendent of schools in Wellesley which he 
has held for twenty-two years. Thirteen charges 
against Dr. Graves, given as the basis of the re- 
moval, which is to become effective on July 31, 
have been made public by the committee in a 
long explanatory report. The general purport 
of the charges involve the alleged failure of Dr. 
Graves to maintain continuity through the ele- 
mentary, junior-high and high-school systems 
and the lack of cooperation and harmony with 
the school committee. James M. Swift, counsel 
for Dr. Graves, flatly contradieted the school 
committee’s contention in its announcement of 
the removal and denounced the recent hearing 
as unfair and illegal. “In taking the case to 
the courts,” Mr. Swift said, “my contention will 
be that the committee made no attempt whatso- 
ever to prove the ‘reason’ for Dr. Graves’s re- 
moval.” It is reported that Dr. Edwin H. 
Miner, professor of education at the State Teach- 
ers College at Cheney, Wash., will succeed Dr. 
Graves. 


St. Joun’s University, at Toledo, Ohio, 
plans to merge with the Toledo Teachers Col- 
lege. The new college, which has not yet been 
named, will offer a complete liberal arts cur- 
riculum in professional education. Monsignor 
F. J. Macelwane is dean. 


Srx new offices have been opened by the bu- 
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reau of child welfare of the New Mexico State 
Bureau of Public Health to extend child welfare 
services through a grant of funds under the 
Social Security Act, which is administered by 
the Children’s Bureau. With the present state 
appropriation the bureau has maintained offices 
at Santa Fe and Albuquerque. 


Tue College of the City of New York cele- 
brated the eighty-ninth anniversary of its found- 
ing on May 5 with exercises in the Great Hall 
of the main building of the college. Mark 
Hisner, chairman of the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation, the governing body of the college, was 
the principal speaker. 


DISCUSSION 


THE NEED FOR A PERMANENT 
NATIONAL YOUTH SERVICE 

Tue National Committee on Research in Sec- 
ondary Education held its annual meeting on 
February 24 at St. Louis. At this time the 
special committee on youth problems made a 
detailed report of its activities. This special 
committee was appointed two years ago for the 
purpose of stimulating studies of the needs of 
youth and for the promotion of a permanent, 
coordinated program for youth. 

In carrying out this policy the committee has 
cooperated in the organization of youth confer- 
ences and has sought to stimulate, wherever pos- 
sible, surveys of youth. It has carefully studied 
the emergency programs for youth, especially 
the CCC camps and the NYA and has partici- 
pated in their activities. The experience of those 
in charge of these emergency measures and the 
limitations and difficulties encountered have 
made it increasingly clear that if anything con- 
structive is to be done toward the solution of the 
problems of youth, there must be set up some 
permanent national agency whose duty it shall 
be to coordinate studies already made, to stimu- 
late various agencies to make further studies, to 
initiate nation-wide investigations and to stimu- 
late states and communities to set up more ade- 
quate programs for and by youth. It should 
coordinate and act as a clearing house for the 
activities of all governmental agencies dealing 
with youth and work out plans for youth on a 
long-time basis. 

After careful consideration of the situation, 
tentative plans for such a permanent youth ser- 
vice were formulated and a conference was 
sought with President Roosevelt. This was 
granted and the conference held on December 19. 
The committee was very cordially received. The 
President showed marked interest in the problem 
and was sympathetic toward the plan proposed, 


which was in the large similar to the plan that 
had previously been drawn up by Dr. Stude- 
baker. 

The plan outlined did not contemplate the 
expenditure of large sums of money as an emer- 
gency measure. Instead, it provided for an 
agency that would stimulate states and local 
communities to study the problems of youth 
within their borders and would assist by infor- 
mation, by advice and by demonstrations in set- 
ting up agencies that would coordinate the forces 
of a community in caring for youth. This part 
of the plan was especially well received by the 
President, for it coincided with his strongly 
expressed opinion that these problems must be 
solved in communities where youth lived and that 
every effort should be made to stimulate com- 
munities to a realization of their responsibility 
and to assist them in setting up more adequate 
plans; there must be no centralization of the 
control of education in the Federal Government. 

Since the problems of youth begin in the 
school, and largely involve the development of 
youth, and since the school has or can have 
through its records the best information about 
youth, the committee felt that the logical place 
for such an agency was the Office of Education. 
This recommendation also met with approval. 
However, since other phases of the problems of 
youth are only indirectly educational, it was felt 
that such an agency, while located administra- 
tively in the Office of Education, should coordi- 
nate all agencies in the various governmental 
departments that can contribute to the solution 
of the problems of youth. This might be done 


through a National Council of Youth Problems, - 


by a coordinating committee or in some other 
way. The report was freely discussed and 
unanimously adopted. 

While at present there seems little probability 
that any additional item can be placed in the 
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budget of the Office of Education for such a ser- 
vice for the coming year, efforts are still being 
continued to this end. Should these fail, there is 
hope that it may be approved for the following 
year. 

The members of the committee are: J. B. 
Edmonson, University of Michigan; J. Orin 
Powers, George Washington University; Arthur 
J. Jones, chairman, University of Pennsylvania. 

ARTHUR J. JONES 


COLLEGE NIGHT 

DEAN SPEIGHT’S recent article on the college 
night has been of interest to many college admis- 
sions officers. Attendance at a number of these 
affairs held by public high schools in various 
parts of the country from New York to Chicago 
leads one to believe that they can be of real value 
in guiding students in the choice of a college. 
One recognizes the bad points mentioned by 
Dean Speight, but it would seem that the high- 
school authorities and the college representatives 
could control the situation and eliminate the 
worst features. 

If the high schools requested that all colleges 
invited to participate be represented by mem- 
bers of their faculties or administrative staffs, 
the “hot-box” sales talks and the competitive 
bidding of proffered scholarships would be 
largely eliminated. Those colleges which permit 
themselves to be represented by “field seere- 


’ are the ones who are likely to counte- 


taries’ 
nance such practices. These field secretaries are 
often young alumni whose interest is in getting 
a large number of student applications rather 
than in discussing educational plans and ambi- 
tions in order to see whether the student and the 
college can be of help to each other. 

Such competitive bidding as sometimes oceurs 
often does give boys and girls a wrong conecep- 
tion of their relation to their colleges, but it 
seems that this misconception could be quickly 
prevented by the college representative himself. 
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A dignified friendly attitude of the representa- 
tive, a few questions as to the student’s scholas- 
tic record and reasons for going to college can 
effectively turn the tables on a student who is 
trying to have the college representative com- 
pete for him. Since it is human nature to want 
to do the difficult thing, colleges which are re- 
ported to be “hard to get into” have a greater 
lure for the good high-school student than those 
colleges whose representatives offer immediate 
admission, sometimes even at “reduced rates” in 
the form of a scholarship. 

I have attended college nights held by certain 
high schools for three successive years and have 
noticed the improvement made each year. The 
speech by some prominent educator has been 
shortened, and more time allowed for interview- 
Some high schools have eliminated this 
speech entirely. The gathering of students and 
parents has evidently seemed an excellent op- 
portunity to show what the school band and the 
glee club can do, but if this musical program is 
brief it serves a purpose in drawing the crowd 
into the auditorium where announcements may 
be made. Where the college night is well 
planned, the high school furnishes uniform 
name cards for the participating colleges and 
probably assigns the rooms in alphabetical or- 
der. Each college representative is frequently 
furnished with a list of the senior students whose 
grades permit the high school to certify them 
for college. This protects the representative 
from the student who is collecting literature or 
interviewing college officials “just for the fun 
of it.” 

With a dignified setting offered by the high 
schools, and with responsible representatives 
from colleges, college night can be an effective 
way of bringing the colleges in touch with the 
secondary school students. 


ing. 


NAOMI RICHES, 
Director of Admissions 
GOUCHER COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE FROM HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY FOR RESEARCH 


THE first results of Harvard University’s new 
policy of granting younger faculty members 
leaves of absence with full salary for indepen- 








dent research work may be of interest to readers 
of ScHoon AND Society. Ten young scholars 


have taken advantage of the plan, which was 
inaugurated by President James B. Conant a 
year ago. 
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The plan is comparable to the Guggenheim 
fellowships in that the faculty men are given 
complete independence to organize their own 
work and to study either at Harvard or else- 
where. This is the first time in the history of 
the university that leave of absence for a half 
year with full salary has been granted to assis- 
tant professors in their first term and to full- 
time instructors on three-year appointments or 
during their third or subsequent year of service 
in that grade. Leave has been given only where 
the men are engaged in important projects or 
research which would be furthered by such 
leave. 

Projects already completed under the plan 
include the composition of a musical symphony, 
a study of fatigue in the human body and a 
comprehensive investigation of government ad- 
ministration in the United States. Seven studies 
are now in progress, in the fields of astronomy, 
history, mathematics, sociology and English 
literature. 

Previous to President Conant’s new policy, 
instructors were ordinarily not granted leaves 
for research on full pay, and assistant profes- 
sors obtained such leaves only after six years’ 
service in that capacity. 

In urging this plan for greater freedom for 
research, President Conant said that faculty 
members should be given 


sufficient time for writing and investigation; a 
satisfactory balance must be struck between teach- 
ing and research. Able young men enlist in an 
enterprise only if they are persuaded that they, too, 
may contribute by creative work. A zest for intel- 
lectual adventure should be characteristic of every 
university. I hope there will never be a separation 
of our faculty into those who teach and those who 
carry on creative work. Our strength in the past 
has lain in the fact that the spirit of scholarship 
has pervaded our teaching and our scholars have 
seen the importance of perpetuating the ideals of 
scholarship as well as advancing knowledge in their 
own specialty. 


On leave of absence under this plan last year 
Dr. Ancel Keys, instructor in biochemical 


sciences, led a Harvard Fatigue Laboratory 
expedition to the South American Andes, in 
Chile, where human physiological reactions to 
altitudes from 9,000 to 20,000 feet were observed 
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for three months. This was the highest scien- 
tifie ground expedition in history. Intricate 
tests on heart action, vision, mental alertness, 
endurance and various bodily reactions were 
successfully completed, even at the top camp 
which was maintained for more than a week at 
20,000 feet. The findings are now being studied 
at Harvard and are expected to be of value in 
aviation and in the understanding of how men 
and animals can adapt themselves to life at high 
altitudes. 

Another investigation furthered by the new 
plan deals with the influence of pressure groups 
during the past twenty years in the shaping of 
the United States government agencies. The 
results of this study by Dr. E. Pendleton 
Herring, instructor in government, while on 
leave last year, have just been published in a 
book on “Public Administration and the Public 
Interest.” 

Dr. Herring found that 


pressure rather than merit has determined the ser- 
vices that the Federal Government has undertaken. 
There has been no united or consistent concept of 
the proper limits of governmental activity. Con- 
gress has not established any principles as to the 
proper scope and nature of federal services. A 
bureau can tempt the support of Congress through 
the jobs it makes possible, and it can coerce the 
legislators through its powers of propaganda. The 
procurement of apparent popular support through 
skillfully conducted publicity may so fortify its 
position that Congress would hesitate to abolish the 
bureau or reduce its appropriation. 


The young member of the department of 
musie who was given leave under the new plan 
is Dr. Walter H. Piston, assistant professor of 
musi¢, an instructor in harmonic analysis, canon 
and fugue and composition. Dr. Piston, during 
his leave, traveled in Europe, where he composed 
a symphony and a trio. 

This year seven young faculty members have 
been devoting themselves to research in accord- 
ance with the new rule. Dr. Talcott Parsons, 
instructor in sociology, is investigating the vari- 
ous sociological problems involved in the rela- 
tionship between a doctor and his patients. He 
is studying especially the elements of the doctor- 
patient relationship which act to maintain a 
high ethical standard in the medical profession. 

One of the outstanding young American as- 
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tronomers, Dr. Bart J. Bok, of the Harvard 
Observatory, has taken advantage of the plan 
to continue his research into the galactic strue- 
ture of the universe. He is utilizing the tele- 
scopes and comprehensive photographic files of 
the observatory to examine the characteristics 
of faint stars, especially their radial velocities. 
Dr. Bok’s research has just led him to conclude 
that the universe is about twenty billion years 
old, or about five hundred times younger than 
Sir James Jeans and other scientists have for- 
merly believed. This conclusion by Dr. Bok is 
considered of major importance by astronomers. 

Dr. Walter E. Houghton, instructor in history 
and literature, has gone to England to make a 
study of the life and works of Thomas Fuller, 
seventeenth century English divine and historian 
who was politically active during the English 
civil wars of his time, and was one of the best 
known writers of his day. Among Fuller’s 
major works were a church history of Britain 
and a history of the University of Cambridge. 

In another field, Dr. Hassler Whitney, assis- 
tant professor of mathematics, is now complet- 
ing a study of “Differentiable Manifolds,” 
important for the development of higher mathe- 
matical theory. 
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Three major historical topics are being inves- 
tigated under the new research plan. The in- 
dustrial and economic changes in modern France 
since 1870, when the Third French Republic 
came into being following the military disasters 
of the Franco-Prussian war, are being studied 
by Dr. Donald C. MeKay, instructor in history. 
Michael Karpovich, assistant professor of his- 
tory, is writing a biography of the Russian 
statesman Sergiei Witte (1849-1915), one of the 
greatest Russian ministers of finance, the man 
who was largely responsible for settlement of 
the Russo-Japanese war at Portsmouth, N. H., 
in 1905. 

Dr. Allan Evans, instructor in history, is eom- 
piling a glossary and table of values of medieval 
Italian terms of coinage in order to provide a 
key to some of the most baffling problems in the 
study of European economic history during the 
Middle Ages. In the Dark Ages, Italian coins 
or Italian names of coins were in almost uni- 
versal use throughout Europe, but there is little 
certainty as to the actual metal value of the coins 
or, in many eases, as to how foreign merchants 
used the names, and it is a solution to these 
problems that Dr. Evans is seeking. 

CORRESPONDENT 


QUOTATIONS 


THE RUSH TO THE BRITISH 
UNIVERSITIES 

THE report of the University Grants Commit- 
tee for the five years 1929-30 to 1934-35, (Sta- 
tionery Office, 4s.), contains much that is of 
importance not only to secondary schools in 
general, but to the primary schools from which 
they draw so large a proportion of their pupils. 
At least £1,350,000 a year is devoted, through 
public channels, to helping students at university 
institutions, and the committee point out that 
“it would be a mistake to suppose that the major- 
ity of students who are not in receipt of any 
form of assistance are the children of the rich.” 
Great numbers of people impoverish themselves 
to give their children a university education, and 
the committee, in the course of their investiga- 
tions, found at all the universities of the coun- 
try, including Oxford and Cambridge, a more 
mixed crowd of “representatives of every section 


of society” than could easily, they suggest, be 
found in any other kind of institution. 

What are all these young people thronging 
into universities for? If their aims are definite 
and ascertainable, are they such as universities 
should fulfil? Is there any danger of a decline 
in standards? These questions are of importance 
from the national point of view, for the universi- 
ties are the brain of the nation; they are also 
important to employers who, when they ask for 
graduates, ask for something first class, not only 
something labeled first class. They are of pri- 
mary importance to the universities themselves, 
for it is only by maintaining high standards that 
any institution can go on attracting students of 
the best type. 

The number of full-time university students 
in England, Wales and Scotland 36 years ago 
was a little over 20,000, and is now 50,000, so 
that the university population has increased 
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much faster than the population as a whole. As 
for the future, though birth-rate figures are 
reflected in the elementary schools, they do not 
seem to have a corresponding effect on the num- 
bers in the secondary schools, and it is from the 
secondary schools that university candidates 
come. In 1935 there were about 548,000 pupils 
in secondary schools, as compared with about 
425,000 ten years before, and new secondary 
schools continue to be built. Are young men and 
young women being absorbed into employment 
at the end as fast as the schools are passing boys 
and girls in at the other? Though universities 
do not, and ought not to, obsess themselves with 
students’ bread-and-butter problems, the head- 
master or headmistress who encourages a pupil, 
and especially a poor one, to “go to college,” 
must be able to advise with knowledge of what is 
involved. “Graduate unemployment” has not 
yet become a real problem in England. Even 
after the financial crisis of 1931, though there 
was some difficulty, the situation was never 
“serious,” for the great majority of graduates, 
so far as the committee have been able to ascer- 
tain, found work in the end. The problem has 
loomed much larger in Wales, and also in Seot- 
land, where the fear of unemployment has been 
reacting on university entrance numbers, so that 
equilibrium is being restored by natural means. 
In Wales it is not, and both in Seotland and 
Wales university authorities are advised to watch 
the employment market for graduates. 

It ought not to be difficult to work out what 
is the saturation point of this or that faculty, 
but no one except the schoolmaster can divert 
the stream of candidates away from the crowded 
faculties, for it should be done when “speciali- 
zation” begins, after the school certificate stage. 
Most schools now have careers masters; the diffi- 
culty is to make effective and continuous contact 
between university and school, and between col- 
lege and appointments board. The regular pro- 
fessions continue, as a matter of course, to 
replenish their ranks from the universities, and 
industrial and commercial concerns are con- 
stantly opening their doors wider to them. Com- 
mercial recruiting is still haphazard and the 
insecurity of commercial employment frightens 
many off. The committee remind their readers 
that the Civil Service looks to the universities 


to supply the larger proportion of its higher 
administrative staff, and draws attention to what 
is ealled the “tax inspectorate group competi- 
tion.” This takes in about 50 university gradu- 
ates a year, and is open to those who have taken 
good pass or low honors degrees. Of local gov- 
ernment as an opening the committee wish they 
could speak more favorably, quoting the opinion 
of a former committee on the training of local 
government officers that “local authorities can 
not afford to make so little use of the ability to 
be found in the universities.” 

The committee point out that, except in the 
ease of some of the medical faculties, universities 
do not appear to have yet taken any serious 
thought about controlling their numbers, and 
that there is too much competition among insti- 
tutions to set up departments of a kind in which 
others appear to be doing well. “The utmost 
cireumspection” should be used by universities 
before setting up new departments, and nothing 
should be done without a careful survey of the 
provision already in existence for the subject 
elsewhere. A superfluous department in one 
place may weaken efficient departments in others, 
and all universities should work in a common 
cause. No one of the four Scottish universities 
ean establish a new chair or institute a new 
degree course till each of the others has had a 
chance to criticize and, if necessary, to lodge 
objections with the Universities Committee of 
the Privy Council, but there is no machinery in 
England to prevent duplication except the con- 
sultative committee of vice-chancellors and prin- 
cipals, though other groups of university officials 
get together in an informal way. 

The committee repeat that it is of the first 
importance to a university that its staff should 
have time and opportunity for research and 
advanced work, and they hope that the granting 
of “sabbatical leave” will become more frequent. 
Universities exist in the first place to increase the 
sum of human knowledge. Local authorities 
might, it is suggested, give more money for post- 
graduate scholarships, to round off the careers 
of their able students, who sometimes miss much 
of what the university could offer them, because 
they can not afford to stay long enough. An- 
other year at his subject, or a year at another 
university, here or abroad, would widen many 
a young man’s horizon out of all proportion to 
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the small sum that it would cost an authority to 
continue helping him.—Educational Supplement 
of the London Times. 


THE NAZIS AND HIGHER LEARNING 
HiGuHeER learning is sharply on the decline in 

Nazi Germany. Where 267,257 students at- 

tended universities in 1932, only 182,695 were 

enrolled during the academic year 1934-35, 

Although more recent official figures are not 

available, the official statistical publication of 

the German government intimates that the trend 
still is. downward. 

F-Ohecrvers cite 

this: first, a change in the German conception 

of the value of higher education; second, com- 
plete elimination of Jews from university life; 
third, restrictions on the freedom of a university 
existence caused by the political demands of 

Nazi allegiance, and last, discouragement by the 

wazis of higher learning for women. 

_ The German outlook toward university study 
has undergone a profound change through the 
Nazi philosophy of life, observers agree. Prior 
to 1933 a German’s social position hinged upon 
his holding a university degree of some kind. 
To-day the only criterion for social success ap- 
pears to be good standing in the Nazi party, 
or at least good relationship with the party. 

This difference is illustrated by remarks made 
in a recent speech by Dr. Robert Ley, the leader 
of the Labor Front. 

He said, “We do not believe that one can 
become a leader only through knowledge. Char- 
acter is incomparably more important. We need 
healthy people who steadfastly believe in Na- 
tional-Socialism, for the basie principle of a 
sound mind in a sound body will last forever.” 

Elimination of Jews from university life has 
been gradual but nonetheless complete. In 1933 
what is now considered a liberal Jaw was passed 
restricting the percentage of Jews in the univer- 


our reasons to account for 








sities to the percentage of Jews in the popula- 
Soon, however, service in the Nazi Labor 
Corps became a qualification for admittance to a 
university, and no Jews are permitted to serve 
in that organization. Finally, the German Stu- 
dents League adopted a resolution requiring 
every university candidate to prove his “Aryan” 
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descent. 
The freedom of university life has been no- 
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ticeably lessened by the demands of Nazi organi- 
zations on their members. The majority of 
students belong to some party organization such 
as the Storm Troops, the Chauffeurs Corps, or 
the Students League. These are admittedly tax- 
ing on the free time of their members. 

This is to be contrasted with the so-called “aeca- 
demie freedom” formerly associated with the 
German university. According to the German 
Economist, the freedom of action permitted after 
years of rigid action in the schools appealed to 
thousands as a “highly desirable type of life.” 
To-day the demands of polities give the student 
“less free time than the bank clerk or the young 
business man.” Consequently, the “romanticism” 
of a carefree university existence rapidly has dis- 
appeared, taking with it the eagerness of many 
to pursue this type of study, especially in the 
face of hard times. 

Nazi propaganda stresses that “the woman’s 
place is in the home.” The officially sponsored 
League for Large Families continually stresses 
that the primary duty of German womanhood is 
to bear healthy children. Thus higher education 
for women is no longer deemed important, with 
a resultant falling off in university attendance. 

This is shown by the difference in women’s 
enrolment between the winter and summer semes- 
ters of the academic year 1933-34, or 13,915 in 
the former and 11,867 in the latter. In the fol- 
lowing year the trend still was downward, 
although not markedly so. 

To-day, then, few students attend the universi- 
ties unless they desire to learn a definite profes- 
sion such as law or medicine. And fewer seem 
to desire to do this every year, especially as 
regards law. The congestion in that field, 
coupled with fewer lawsuits, have reduced con- 
siderably the lucrativeness of that practice. 
Further, the fact that education no longer plays 
a social role has discouraged entrance into the 
higher professions. 

In certain occupations, such as engineering, 
the point is being reached where the number of 
men is not sufficiently large to fill potential 
vacancies in the 1940’s. This condition is de- 
plored by the German Economist, which points 
out that ordinary business is drawing an exces- 
sive number of recruits, to the detriment of cer- 
tain professions.—United Press Dispatch in The 
New York Sun. 
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CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY TRUSTEES AT 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


Tne second annual Conference of College and 
University Trustees was held at Lafayette Col- 
lege on Friday, April 24. Members of govern- 
ing boards of forty-one institutions throughout 
the East were in attendance. More than one 
hundred delegates attended the conference last 
year and there were approximately two hundred 
at this year’s meeting. 

Dr. Thomas J. Watson, of New York, a trus- 
tee of Columbia University and Lafayette Col- 
lege, gave the opening address at the morn- 
ing session. He was followed by Gilbert T. 
Stephenson, vice-president of the Equitable 
Trust Company of Wilmington, Delaware, 
whose subject was “College Trusts.” The last 
paper of the morning was presented by Presi- 
dent W. P. Tolley, of Allegheny College, on the 
subject “Higher Education and the New Tax 
Laws.” 

After a buffet luncheon the delegates attended 
group meetings. One of these on “Problems of 
College Finanee” was directed by Dr. S. D. 
Warriner, of the Lehigh University Board of 
Trustees, who spoke on the subject of financial 
problems. President James L. MeConaughy, of 
Wesleyan University, led a discussion on the 
most effeetive form of alumni organization from 
the standpoint of college policy. 

Among other subjects considered were: 
“What Are the Obligations of the Colleges and 
Universities in Training for Citizenship?”; 
“Pensions and Annuities for Faculty Mem- 
bers”; “When the NYA Is Discontinued, What 
Forms of Student Aid Will Replace It?” 

Judge KE. J. Fox, president of the Board of 
Trustees of Lafayette College, was general 
chairman. The committee in charge of the con- 
ference was Judge E. J. Fox, Easton; Dr. 
Thomas J. Watson, New York; Dr. Thomas 
Fisher, Philadelphia, and President William 
Mather Lewis, Easton. 

Dr. Watson in his address said: 


We have in this country an investment of nearly 
three and a quarter billions of dollars in institu- 
tions of higher education. These institutions direct 
the training of a million and a quarter young men 
and women, during four years of the formative 


period of their lives. This is more than the rest 
of the world combined. 

The manner in which this task of education is 
performed profoundly affects not only this great 
group of future citizens, but also the future of our 
country. The 1,184 colleges and universities of our 
country are governed by some 15,000 trustees. The 
young people graduating from these institutions 
reflect the spirit, the progressiveness and the fore- 
sight of those 15,000 trustees. George Bernard 
Shaw said: ‘‘We must all share the evils of the 
world or move to another planet.’’ 

In connection with our own work as trustees, we 
have to share whatever evils may exist in our sys- 
tem of higher education—and work together to 
eliminate them. If students go out improperly 
prepared, and if they do not reflect credit upon the 
institutions we represent, we must accept our share 
of the criticism. When our graduates go out into 
the world they should go out with the feeling that 
the trustees of their colleges or universities have a 
personal interest in each one of them and that they 
ean call upon them for counsel and advice. By 
taking this interest in them and their welfare, we 
help them to formulate right ideas and to appreciate 
their place and responsibility in the present order 
of things. 


Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice-president of the 
Equitable Trust Company of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, spoke on the subject “College Trusts.” 
Mr. Stephenson outlined the importance of the 
trust companies’ connection with the investment 
and managing of various endowments for col- 
leges and universities. He said in part: 


The trust company is rendering five types of 
service in connection with the care, investment and 
administration of endowment funds. They are (1) 
safekeeping, (2) custody, (3) managing agency, 
(4) custodian trusteeship and (5) managing trus- 
teeship. These services are stated in the order of 
responsibility and activity of the trust company. 

The college or university, acting through its 
appropriate officer or committee, passes upon the 
recommendations of the trust company—accepting, 
modifying or rejecting as to which seemed best. So 
the college or university has (1) the facts found 
by the statistical division, (2) the recommendations 
of the officers’ committee representing the profes- 
sional point of view, (3) the recommendations of 
the directors’ committee representing the business 
man’s point of view and (4) the decisive action 
of the officer or committee of the college or univer- 
sity representing the institution’s point of view. 

I think that every one would admit that safe- 
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guarding service alone, essential though it may be, 
is not enough. Custodian trusteeship, desirable 
though it be, is not yet recognized in our legal 
system and for that reason alone can not be em- 
ployed at this time. That leaves us custodianship, 
managing agency and managing trusteeship. 

If a college or university has an endowment large 
enough to justify its setting up, equipping, man- 
ning and maintaining its own investment organiza- 
tion—its statistical division, its committee sitting 
in frequent and sometimes almost continuous ses- 
sion—it should find that custodianship is all that 
it requires of the trust company. Last year Mr, 
Thompson stated that the endowment of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester exceeded $50,000,000 and that 
the cost of managing this fund was about $30,000 
a year. Thirty thousand a year out of, say, $2,000,- 
000 of income is a small figure. But the college or 
university with an endowment of only $5,000,000 
or $10,000,000 would find the expense of main- 
tenance of its own investment organization utterly 
prohibitive. So I should say, custodianship, which 
is good as far as it goes, does not go far enough 
for any but the largest colleges and universities. 

One of the distinct and, I think, distinctive 
advantages of having a trust company act in an 
advisory or managerial capacity in handling endow- 
ment funds is that the basic principles of invest- 
ment apply alike to endowment and to trust funds. 
Conservation—that is, preservation of value—is 
the primary function, and enhancement is at most 
but an incidental function of a trustee—whether 
for individuals or institutions. Once enhancement 
becomes a conscious objective of the trustee, specu- 
lation—the arch-enemy of all trusteeship—rears its 
ugly head. The guiding principles of investment 
are well expressed as follows in the ‘‘Statement of 
Principles of Trust Institutions’’: ‘‘The invest- 
ment function of a trustee is care and management 
of property, not mere safekeeping at one extreme 
or speculation at the other. ... (The trustee) 
should be governed by considerations of the safety 
of principal and dependability of income and not 
by hope or expectation of unusual gain through 
speculation.’’ These, I submit, are the principles 
that should guide trust companies and endowed 
institutions alike in the investment of their funds. 
Governed by these investment principles, trust com- 
panies are the logical agents or trustees of educa- 
tional institutions in the care, investment and 
administration of their endowment funds. 


The last paper of the morning was presented 
by Dr. William P. Tolley, president of Alle- 
gheny College, on the subject “Taxation and 
College Gifts.” Parts of Dr. Tolley’s speech 
follow: 
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The disciples of the late Huey Long still talk 
about a share-the-wealth program that will make 
an end of all great fortunes in America. They do 
not seem to realize that the death-knell of wealth 
has already sounded, that legislation already 
enacted insures the achievement of their aims. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that ours is 
perhaps the last generation of the very rich. There 
may be moderately wealthy men in the future, but 
there will be no fortunes like those of Gould, Van- 
derbilt, Carnegie, Rockefeller or Ford. In the year 
1936 the rich of America have but two options: to 
give generously to charity and education or sur- 
render the lion’s share of their wealth to the tax 
collector. The last revenue act has made it impos- 
sible to pass on their fortunes unimpaired to their 
relatives and friends. 

If the effect of high taxes is gradually to destroy 
all surplus wealth, privately supported colleges and 
universities must acquire their endowments before 
such destruction takes place. Those who do not 
get adequate endowments within the next twenty 
years may never get them. 


Following the morning session a_ buffet 
luncheon was held in the Council Room of 
Kirby Hall. The group discussion sessions were 
begun at 2:30 p.m. in Kirby Hall. 

Dr. Samuel D. Warriner, a trustee of Lehigh 
University, directed the discussion on “Problems 
of College Finance.” Outlining the problem of 
increasing “the corpus of the endowment fund 
by additional gifts of a nature which will not 
correspondingly increase the cost of operation,” 
Mr. Warriner stressed the importance of the 
gifts which are unrestricted in their nature, the 
income from which can be used at the discretion 
of the Board of Trustees. 

Speaking of general financial conditions, he 
said: 

There is no doubt that times generally have 
improved, and I say this in spite of the present 
situation being so confused. The relations of gov- 
ernment and business have not improved. Govern- 
ment has not yet been able to sell to business its 
new philosophies and apparently still thinks that 
business is a subject more for reform than for 
recovery. 


Dr. Warriner, in discussing the situation of 
increased confidence in government, said: 


Whether this is because we have been more ready 
to forget our past mistakes or not is open to ques- 
tion; but it is undoubtedly true that so far as 
securities are concerned there has been increasing 











purchasing power and increasing willingness on the 
part of industry to borrow against the future. This 
is true in spite of the fact that the greater part 
of the financing that has been done up to date has 
been in refunding operations. Nevertheless, new 
capital is beginning to be sought, thereby evidenc- 
ing increasing confidence in future conditions. We 
are confronted at the moment by the condition of 
an abundance of money seeking investment and to 
the extent of credit at least, a degree of inflation 
is with us, although this has not been evidenced as 
yet in increasing prices of commodities or in the 
cost of living. In any event, at the moment it is 
only with the utmost difficulty that proper invest- 
ments, yielding a reasonable income, can be found 
into which to place idle endowment funds; and 
unfortunately the continuation of refunding opera- 
tions, resulting in the calling and redemption of 
desirable investments, has made it necessary to con- 
tinually seek outlets for reinvestment. 


Discussing the investment policy methods, Mr. 
Warriner said he believed that there was a wide 
diversity in the policies of different institutions. 
Kive universities, for example, have bonds in 
excess of 70 per cent., whereas three universities 
have bonds amounting to less than 35 per cent. 
of the total fund. 


In regard to common stocks, the percentage dif- 
fers from a high of 34 per cent. to a low of one 
per cent. This low percentage is in the case of 
Stanford University, where undoubtedly it has been 
caused by restrictions under California laws, to 
which former President Hoover referred. So, too, 
United States Government securities vary from 
nothing to a high of 12 per cent. 

I have been unable to analyze to my satisfaction 
the average return on investments for the reason 
that the policies of different institutions vary so 
widely. I am, however, impressed by the state- 
ment of the president of Stanford University that 
the rate of return on the investments of that insti- 
tution ranged from 4.26 per cent. in 1926 to 4.89 
per cent. in 1928 and 3.95 per cent. in 1935. I 
think this range may be considered typical of the 
experience of most institutions having similar 
investment policies. 


In conclusion, the speaker suggested as wide 
a discussion as time permitted of the above sub- 
ject as well as the discussion not only as to the 
relative holding of the bonds and equities in 
investment portfolios but also the proposition of 
the total fund which should be held in either 
governmental or other short-term securities. 
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Free for investment at such time as more favor- 
able opportunities may arise, it was his belief 
that all funds to a certain extent should be liqui- 
dated. 

John Price Jones then presented a paper 
upon “Trends in Fund Raising for Colleges and 
Universities.” 

Dr. James L. MeConaughy, president of Wes- 
leyan University, presided as chairman over the 
discussion on “The Most Effective Form of 
Alumni Organization from the Standpoint of 
College Policy.” 

Dr. Henry James, president of the Teachers’ 
Insurance and Annuity Association of America, 
led diseussions on the subject, “Faculty Retire- 
ment Plans and Insurance.” He pointed out in 
the first place that “the great popular interest 
which has recently been aroused in all social 
security measures and the fact that the colleges 
are beginning to show some signs of recovery 
from the effects of the depression indicate that 
it is desirable for college governing boards to 
reexamine their situations with relation to pen- 
sions and annuities.” 

He then turned to certain lessons which the 
experiences of the last ten years have taught, 
and reported observations which had been made 
by the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation, which writes annuities in connection 
with the retirement systems of over one hundred 
universities and colleges. 

The speaker said: 


According to one type, the college requires fac- 
ulty members to carry annuity contracts and assists 
by matching the individual contributions to 
premiums. According to the other type, the college 
also matches premiums but leaves it to the option 
of the teacher whether or not he will carry an 
annuity. Experience shows that in institutions of 
the optional type the number of faculty members 
who subscribe for retirement annuities on their 
own initiative is so far below the complete faculty 
membership that these institutions can not be said 
to be solving their retirement problem. 


Dr. James further discussed the changes 
which have taken place during the last ten or 
fifteen years in the mortality tables and interest 
rates. 


Practically all insurance companies have been 
forced by circumstances to raise their rates so 
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materially that the college teacher who to-day takes 
out a new annuity contract but does not start it 
until he is about forty years of age can not expect 
a very substantial retirement allowance if he quits 
active service at 65. Thus it is now more neces- 
sary than ever for such contracts to be started 


REPORTS 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
FELLOWSHIP AWARDS FOR 1936-37 


THE Social Science Research Council has an- 
nounced the appointment of twelve post-doctoral 
research training fellows and ten pre-doctoral 
field fellows with stipends totaling $65,000. 

Attention is again called to the objectives and 
minimum requirements of the three series of re- 
search training fellowships which will be offered 
by the council for work during the academic 
year 1937-38. It is to be noted that the closing 
date for applications for these awards has been 
moved from December 1, 1936, to February 1, 
1937, thus allowing two additional months in 
which applications may be made. 


Post-DoctroraL RESEARCH TRAINING 
FELLOWSHIPS 


The primary purpose of these fellowships is 
to broaden the research training and equipment 
of promising young social scientists, not to faeili- 
tate the completion of research projects or the 
continuation of investigations undertaken as doc- 
toral dissertations. Programs of study submit- 
ted should provide either for training of an 
inter-disciplinary nature, for advanced training 
within the applicants’ fields of specialization, or 
for field work or other experiential training in- 
tended to supplement more formal academic 
preparation. 

These fellowships are open to men and women, 
citizens of the United States or Canada, who 
possess the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent in 
training and experience at the time of applica- 
tion or give assurance that the Ph.D. will be 
received before the following February 15, and 
who are not over thirty-five years of age. 

The basic stipend for a period of twelve 
months is $1,800 for single fellows and $2,500 
for married fellows. Supplementary allowances 
toward the support of dependents, as well as to 
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nearer age of thirty. . . . This fact does not seem 
to be appreciated in the colleges and that they 
have not been doing as much as they should to 
require or induce their teachers to commence their 
annuity contracts at early ages. 
CORRESPONDENT 


defray the necessary traveling expenses of the 
fellow (but not members of his family), vary 
according to individual requirements. Awards 
are usually for twelve months, but may be made 
for any period not exceeding two years. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications 
for 1937-38 on blanks to be secured from the 
fellowship secretary is February 1, 1937. 


Pre-DocroraL FIELD FELLOWSHIPS 


The purpose of these awards is to supplement 
formal graduate study by opportunities for field 
work which will assure first-hand familiarity 
with the data of social science not available in 
the classroom or library. Significant changes 
have been made relative to this class of awards: 
the stipend has been increased to $1,800; the 
closing date moved forward to February 1, 1937, 
instead of December 1, 1936; and the age limit 
has been moved up from the twenty-seventh to 
the twenty-ninth year. 

These fellowships are open to men and women, 
citizens of the United States or Canada, who are 
candidates for the Ph.D. degree and who will 
have completed prior to the end of the academic 
year 1936-37 all courses and examinations for 
which they are eligible before completion of the 
thesis. The fellowships are not open to persons 
who will be over the age of twenty-nine on July 
1, 1937, or who plan to receive the Ph.D. within 
less than three months after the expiration of 
the period of appointment for which application 
is made. 

The basic stipend attached to these fellowships 
is $1,800 for a period of twelve months, with the 
possibility of additional allowances for travel 
and other exceptional expenses when necessary. 
Appointments will be for not less than nine or 
more than twelve months. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications 
for 1937-38 on blanks to be secured from the 
Fellowship Secretary is February 1, 1937. 










































Pre-DocToRAL FELLOWSHIPS FOR 
GRADUATE STUDY 


The awards at this level are designed to aid 
exceptionally promising students of the social 
sciences to obtain research training beginning 
with the first year of graduate study. 

They are open to men and women, citizens of 
the United States or Canada, who have received 
the bachelor’s degree or will obtain it prior to 
July 1, 1937. They are not open to persons who 
will be over the age of twenty-five on July 1, 
1937, or to persons who have been in residence 
as graduate students at any institution for more 
than one semester or its equivalent before the 
same date. 

Appointments will be for the academic year 
1937-38. Requests for renewals for a second 
year will be considered on the basis of perform- 
ance during the first period of appointment. 
The stipend is $1,000 plus tuition and an allow- 
ance for one round trip between the fellows’ 
home and his place of study. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications 
on blanks to be secured from the fellowship sec- 
retary is March 15, 1937. 

Awards at this level for 1936-37 will be an- 
nounced later in the year. 


Post-DocToRAL RESEARCH TRAINING FELLOWS 


John Clinton Adams, Ph.D., Duke University, in- 
structor in history, Holmes Junior College, Missis- 
sippi, for study in the Balkan states of recent 
Balkan diplomatic history. 

Henry C. Alton, Ph.D., University of California, 
for study in England of industrial readjustment in 
post-war England. 

Ralph J. Bunche, Ph.D., Harvard University, 
associate professor of political science, Howard Uni- 
versity, for study in Europe and Africa of advanced 
cultural anthropology, and field work in colonial 
policy and culture contacts in an East African 
tribe. 

Wayne Dennis, Ph.D., Clark University, assistant 
professor of psychology, University of Virginia, 
for study at Yale University of cultural anthropol- 
ogy as a background for experimentation in child 
development. 

Lewis U. Hanke, Ph.D., Harvard University, in- 
structor in history, Harvard University, for study 
in the United States and Latin America of the 
human geography and cultural anthropology of 
Latin America. 
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Guy B. Johnson, Ph.D., University of North Caro- 
lina, research associate, Institute for Research in 
Social Sciences, University of North Carolina, for 
study in the United States of race, culture and 
personality in mixed groups, with particular refer- 
ence to a tri-racial community in North Carolina. 

J. Donald Kingsley, Ph.D., University of Syra- 
cuse, assistant professor of government, Antioch 
College, for study in London of the development 
of the British Civil Service. 

Louis Grayson Kirk, Ph.D., University of Wis- 
consin, assistant professor of political science, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, for study in London and 
Geneva of current international economic relations, 
particularly currency stabilization and trade re- 
vival, 

Donald Campbell C. Masters, Ph.D., Oxford Uni- 
versity, lecturer, University of Toronto, for study 
in the United States of the history of economic 
relationships between the United States and 
Canada. 

Dwight L. Palmer, Ph.D., Stanford University, 
for study in England of British research methods 
as used in analyzing and meeting workers’ demands 
for economic security and control, 

George E. Simpson, Ph.D., University of Penn- 
sylvania, assistant professor of sociology, Temple 
University, for study in the United States and 
Haiti of acculturation, with particular reference 
to the peasants of southern Haiti. 

Thomas W. Wallbank, Ph.D., University of South- 
ern California, instructor in history and sociology, 
Santa Monica Junior College, for study in England 
and Africa of the culture of native peoples in rela- 
tion to current problems of colonial administration. 
(Reappointment. ) 


PrE-DocToRAL FIELD FELLOWS 


Selden D. Bacon, sociology, Yale University, for 
study in the United States of the development of 
American police systems. 

Gladys L. Baker, political science, University of 
Chicago, for study in the United States of the 
administrative and political aspects of the work of 
the county agricultural agent. 

John T. Bobbitt, history, University of Chicago, 
for study in the United States of the organization 
and propaganda of farmer protest groups. 

James 8. Earley, economics, University of Wis- 
consin, for study in England and in the United 
States of the effects of the British ‘‘easy money’’ 
policy upon her domestic economy and economic 
revival. 

Maure L. Goldschmidt, political science, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, for study in the United States of 
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public relations techniques in municipal adminis- 
tration. 

Richard H. Heindel, history, University of Penn- 
sylvania, for study in England of the British reac- 
tion to American expansion. 

Walter B. Hickman, economics, the Johns Hop- 
kins University, for study in the United States of 
the operation of the investment department of a 
savings bank, 

Horace M. Miner, anthropology, University of 
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Chicago, for study in Canada of French-Canadian 
communities. 

Bernard Mishkin, anthropology, Columbia Uni- 
versity, for study in New Guinea of the adjustment 
of youth to the social structure in a primitive 
society. 

Bryce Wood, political science, Gilder fellow in 
public law, Columbia University, for study in Lon- 
don and Paris of the reapportionment of colonies 
as a means of redressing inequalities among states, 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


HOW MUCH THOUGHT LIES BEHIND 
THAT VOTE? 

ON election day in 1932 the attempt was made 
in several “problems of democracy” classes to 
determine the variety and depth of thought 
underlying the secondary pupils’ selection of a 
presidential candidate from among the three 
foremost contenders. 


Method used: 

(1) Each pupil was handed a half sheet of 
paper upon which he wrote at the teacher’s 
dictation the names of the three outstanding 
candidates—Hoover, Roosevelt, Thomas. 

(2) Each pupil was asked to vote for the ean- 
didate he would like to see elected president. 

(3) Each pupil was asked to enumerate the 
reasons leading him to vote as he did. The third 
instruction was not given until the pupil had 
completed the first two. 


Qualifying factors to consider: 

(1) It would be impossible to say how many 
of the voters did their thinking after they had 
voted, in which case the reasons would represent 
the end products of rationalization. 

(2) The votes and reasons not being submit- 
ted by citizens enjoying the franchise privilege 
makes generalization hazardous. The pupils 
representing the educational product resulting 
from an eleven- or twelve-year filtering process 
might be superior to the average mass of voters 
in acumen and knowledge. 

(3) To an undetermined and immeasurable 
degree the votes represented attitudes and rea- 
soning found in the home environment. 

(4) To an undetermined and immeasurable 
degree the votes represented the choices of the 
voters arrived at independently. 


(5) The mental maturity of most of the pupils 
having been reached, one is forced to consider 
whether their depth of thought on such a prob- 
lem would be much different ten or twenty years 
hence. 

(6) The teacher had not gone into the cam- 
paign issues with the classes at or before the 
time of the voting. 


Number of pupils participating: 
There were 131 juniors and seniors, members 


with but few exceptions of non-college prepara- 
tory curricula. 


Distribution of votes: 


ee | en teen 78 
Hoover ......... Bt tts art ed 49 
ee ROI! 4 


Distribution of the number of reasons given by 
Roosevelt voters: 


Number of Number of Total 
pupils reasons reasons 

8 0 0 

19 1 19 

23 2 46 

18 3 54 

7 4 28 

2 5 10 

0 6 0 

i if 7 
Totals ..... 78 0-7 164 


Distribution of 46 different reasons for favoring 


Roosevelt: 
1. Repeal platform .............. selma 34 
2. Low tariff—more trade o.oo 19 
3. Hoover tried no remedies or failed 
to try them soon enough .............. 18 
4. Shorter work day ees 8 
5. Hoover’s promises false ....................... 7 
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10. 
© Will stop depression ccc woe 
2. Cost of government reduced ................ 
3. Hoover for rich people ........:ccccccsoceoo 
4. Hoover and the Bonus Army ............. 


Hoover doing matin to stop de- 
pen cht Eascenlscinecaineer 


. Need! a changiesshtouce ion. 


Roosevelt for common people .......... 
Has experience 
Conditions couldn’t be worse .......... 





Roosevelt will pay bonus ........0..0.... 


3. Hoover just likes fishing .................... 
. Teddy Roosevelt was good .................. 


Roosevelt a good governor .................. 


. Hoover too interested in Europe ..... 


20. I am a Democrat . 


Roosevelt speaks more ° clearly inet 
Hoover restricted navy ee wakee 
Hoover a citizen of England ........... 
Confused F. D. Roosevelt for 

TE iticisnigncinnt niceties 


i I aici tesisnnctepe ice 
3. Hoover prevented selling of sugar 


Rockett against SalOON o.oo 


. Roosevelt is more capable ..0...0....00. 


Roosevelt smiles pleasantly . 


. Hoover’s —— relief pro- 


gram failed . e : 
Roosevelt’s promises sound better. 
Hoover says, ‘‘I did this and only 
LOR MO? is. oe 
Farm relief program . anes 
Hoover banking policy poor ................ 
Al. Smith favors Roosevelt .................. 


37. Democratic platform better ............. 


Does not like his rubber dollar .......... 
Hoover owes Europe two billions ..... 


40. Roosevelt never went to school ....... 


Hoover made graft ......ccccccccsssssessnssen 


. Hoover raising taxes . 


Hoover keeping money fox himself. 


. Hoover doesn’t keep promises, 


FRO CBEOOEE COON sc secsccciserssrsssosesisicccccei 
Roosevelt more educated 0... 
Roosevelt a dry . 

OUA BOORODD isn ciscticcteciccccmincnnnes 
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Totals .... 49 0-10 


Distribution of 30 reasons for favoring Hoover: 


1, Advantage of experience . 

2. Broke the depression 

3. Roosevelt will delay recovery 

4. Hoover not responsible for the de- 
pression ............... hipeiteis 

5. Hoover tariff eelley ascii. te 

6. Democrats have no plan 

7. Bonus position right 

8. Prohibition stand sound . 

9. Hoover checked depression .................. 

10. Favors sound gold standard ..... 

11. Agricultural (tariff) aid 

12. Dry (Hoover is) 

13. Fear Roosevelt’s ideas = 

14, Roosevelt’s health bad .................. 

15. Democratic tariff plank bad 

16. Coolidge advised supporting Hoover 

17. Roosevelt slams Hoover policy 

18. Hoover a sincere and hard worker ... 

19. R. F. C. good .............. piicieanteces 

20. Roosevelt run by Smith 

21. Hoover favors five day working 
MIN feiss stcesi Soret eee 

22. National Bank supervision policy 

23. Hoover wants a balanced budget... 

24. National defense program good 

25. Democratic office seekers 

26. Governor’s Conference and attitude 
OL FROOROVELE: nsec csesescesesssrsereeees 

27. Roosevelt extravagant in New York 

28. Roosevelt connected with Tammany 
BO Scckak onaes 

29. ‘‘lTama Republican”? 

30. Hoover’s flood relief work . 

Total reasons 


Significant facts to note: 
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26 


14 
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148 


Distribution of the number of reasons given by 
Hoover voters: 





(1) The aggregate of different reasons offered 
for supporting both candidates totaled 77. Sev- 


Number of Number of Total e Tn 
pupils reasons reasons  cnty-Seven reasons offered by 127 pupils is indi- 
1 0 1 eation of fertility of thought in the group as a 

4 1 4 whole. 


\ 
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(2) Less flattering are the following facts: 

A. Of the 164 reasons for voting for Roose- 
velt 71 reasons fell among the highest three dif- 
ferent reasons. This equaled 43 per cent. of all 
reasons offered. 

B. Of the 148 reasons for voting for Hoover 
65 reasons fell among the highest three different 
reasons. This was almost 44 per cent. of all 
reasons offered. 

(3) The combined averages and the combined 
medians of the number of reasons per voter each 
fall below three, standing at approximately 2.5. 

(4) The misinformation and outright igno- 
rance evidenced in many of the reasons is ap- 
palling. 

(5) The votes were cast for the candidates 
of the most prominent political office in the 
United States. One would therefore expect to 
see the knowledge behind the voter at its best 
level. 

(6) The reason appears frequently to be but 
a slogan or pitched perilously close to a slogan— 
a guidepost leading to unsound rather than 
accurate thinking and conclusions. 


Fundamental questions raised for consideration: 
(1) Will these high-school people have even 
2.5 number of reasons justifying their choice 
between men or policies five or ten years hence? 
(2) Can the social science courses create a 
permanent interest in democratic problems? 

(3) What can be said about the permanency 
of the democratic ideal if such paucity of infor- 
mation generally prevails in the minds of pres- 
ent and future electorates? 

(4) Does the blind acceptance in toto by 
adults of panaceas such as Technocracy, the So- 
cial Credit Plan, the Townsend Plan and Share 
the Wealth constitute evidence of poorly fune- 
tioning thought-processes comparable to those 
of the high-school people considered in this 
study? 

Specific educational questions to consider: 

(1) Should the chief objective of education 
at the secondary level be the acquisition of facts 
under compulsion at the expense of interest or 
the creation of interest at the expense of facts? 

(2) Doesn’t skepticism without interest de- 
generate into cynicism? If so, is it not the prime 
function of the social science group to maintain 
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constructive interest attitudes when exploring 
problems of democracy which are, essentially, 
problems of maladjustments? 

(3) In undertaking a program to make 
democracy safe for democracy, what methods, 
procedures and techniques will best serve the 


purpose ? 


A tentative program of constructive treatment : 


A program of effective democratic training 
should include stress upon the following: 

(1) Interest building as the most important 
objective. 

(2) The scientific method of inquiry rather 
than the acquisition of a mass of data. 

(3) A learning situation so devised that the 
teacher will function most effectively in the rear 
rather than the front of the room. 

(4) Emphasis upon panel discussions, de- 
bates, forums, legislative assemblies, trials, proj- 
ects and committee work as media through which 
to achieve suitable learning situations, thereby 
stimulating pupil interest in democratic proce- 
dures and in solution of democratic problems in 
the place of the wide-spread current practice of 
constipating the mind of secondary youth with 
contradictory facts and contradictory trends. 


Tuomas C. BarHAM, JR. 
HigH ScHOOL 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


Articulation of High-School Studies with Freshman 
Courses in the University; A Series of Reports 
by University Committees and Representatives of 
the Michigan High Schools. Pp. 106. University 
of Michigan. 

The Fourth Yearbook of School Law, 1986. M. M. 
CHAMBERS, Editor. Pp. 154. The Editor, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. $1.00. 

GARDNER, DONFRED H. The Evaluation of Higher 


Institutions. Pp. 255. Vol. V of Student Per- 
sonnel Service. University of Chicago Press. 
$2.50. 


LeicH, Ropert D. Group Leadership with Modern 
Rules of Procedure. Pp. 259. Norton. $2.50. 
MENCKEN, Henry L. The American Language; An 
Inquiry into the Development of English in the 
United States. Fourth edition. Pp. 809. Knopf. 
$5.00. 

PETERSON, FREDERICK. Creative Re-Education. Pp. 
xix+112. Putnam. $1.00. 

REEVES, CLIFFORD. A History of Tasmanian Edu- 


cation. Pp. 123. Stechert. $1.25. 
SorRENSON, HERBERT. Statistics for Students of 
Psychology and Education. Pp. 381. McGraw- 


Hill. $3.50. 
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UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF J. MCKEEN CATTELL 
SCIENCE 


A weekly journal, established in 1883, devoted to the advancement of the natural and exact 
sciences, the official organ of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. For 
forty years SCIENCE has been conducted by its present editor, and is now generally regarded 
as the professional journal of American men of science. 

Annual Subscription $6.00; single copies 15 cents. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY 


An illustrated magazine, devoted to the diffusion of science, publishing articles by leading 
authorities in all departments of pure and applied science, including the applications of science 
to education and society. 





Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies 50 cents. 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST 


A bi-monthly journal established in 1867, devoted to the biological sciences, with special 
reference to the factors of organic evolution. 
Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies $1.00. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


A weekly journal covering the field of education in relation to the problems of American 
democracy. Its objects are the advancement of education as a science and the adjustment of 
our lower and higher schools to the needs of modern life. Each number ordinarily contains 
articles and addresses of some length, shorter contributions, discussion and correspondence, 
reviews and abstracts, reports and quotations, proceedings of societies and a department of 
educational notes and news. 

Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies 15 cents. 


AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE 


Fifth Edition 
A biographical directory. This book is essential for all workers in science and is an invalu- 
able work of reference for libraries and for all having relations with scientific men. It contains 
over 22,000 names. 
Price: Twelve Dollars net, postage paid. 


LEADERS IN EDUCATION 


A biographical directory of leaders in education along the lines of American Men of 
Science. This directory contains over 11,000 names. 
Price: Ten Dollars net, postage paid. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


TO THE SCIENCE PRESS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Please find enclosed .......... in payment of subscription to ........cccessccccscccce 
eteeneiwaeees ae a I ig kc eiicceeedapesa sade ecainsnens 
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TWELFTH 
EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK 


of the International Institute 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


This new issue of the Educational Yearbook of the International Institute, edited by I. L. 
Kandel, is devoted to a topic which is of immediate interest to education. It gives accounts 
of the organization and activities of teachers’ associations in eighteen countries, including 
the United States, and in the Federation Internationale and the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations. It deals with the contributions of such organizations to the progress 
of education, the improvement of the status of teachers, and the participation of teachers 
in politics. An account of the conflict between teachers as a body and the government of 
France deals with an issue which is specially relevant in the present American situation. 
The volume presents material which has never been brought together before. 


630 pp. Cloth, $3.70. 





BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE = COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK CITY 














OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


1. Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Ropert L. Kerry. Issued four times a year. 


2. The Proceedings of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting (1936): The Integrity of the American 
College: Addresses by Henry M. Wriston (Presidential Address); A. E. Morgan, McGill University; 
Walter A. Jessup, The Carnegie Foundation; Work and Program of the Association by Robert L. Kelly; 
The College in Social Progress from the Standpoint of the Professions: Education, Engineering, Law and 
Medicine; College Instruction in the Arts; Trends in Higher Education for Women; The Liberal College 
in the Tax-Supported University; Present Alumni Developments. Minutes, Members, Constitution. 
(Buttetin, March, 1936). $1.50. 

3. College Music by Ranpatt THompson. Report of an investigation of non-professional offerings in typical 
selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, Nev 
York, $2.50. 

4. Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Epwarp Sarrorp Jones. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, $2.50. 

5. Comprehensive Examination Questions in the Social Sciences by Epwarp Sarrorp Jones. An 
essential supplement to Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by the same author. Single 
copy $1.25; 10 copies $10.00. 

6. Architectural Planning of the American College by J. Freprick Larson and Arcuie M. PALMER. 
The McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, $2.00. 

7. College Instruction in Art by Arcuie M. Pacmer and Grace Hotton. A comprehensive survey of recent 
developments in the teaching of art in American colleges and universities. The aims, content and conduct 
of art instruction in more than six hundred institutions. Association of American Colleges. $1.00. 

8. The Alumni Go to College. Rutu E. Anperson, Editor. 100 copies, $5.00; 50 copies, $3.00; single 

copy, 10 cents. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

















